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From the New Monthly Magazine, Ap. 1, 1820. 


ON THE GENIUS AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


A Fair One foremost in the glorious deed. 


HAT the fairer portion of creation 

is excluded from the laborious and 

the honourable duties of society, has 
long furnished a topic of lamentation to 
its more restless and ambitious members. 
Their rights are said to be usurped, their 
interests are postponed or neglected. 
They are shut out from the different 
professions which support and plague 
civilized life; and their genius languishes 
in inactivity, or is wasted upon laborious 
trifles. But the language of these Blue- 
stockings only proves, that they mis- 
take the sphere of their rights, that they 
are ignorant of the extent of their 
power, and unacquainted with the na- 
ture of their real interests, Exclusion 
from servile labours should not be re- 
puted a disgrace,but an honourable ele- 
vation above mean and mercenary em- 
ployments. What opinion would be form- 
ed of the wisdom of the landed proprie- 
tary, or the merchant, who should com- 
plain of their exemption from the hus- 
ndman’s toils and the seaman’s dan- 

_ gers,while Plenty emptied her abundant 
horn into the lap of the one,and the four 
winds of heaven wafted the luxurious tri- 
._ bute of every climate to the repositories 
of the other ?. Woman is the free and 
generous Spartan, who stimulates, di- 
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rects, and enjoys the labours of her he- 
lot, man. The influence of the sex 
controls every member of society, and 
pervades every department of life. It 
is the attractive principle of the social 
and moral world ;—no mass is too 
large to refuse obedience to its dictates, 
no particle so minute as to escape its 
control. The different professions of 
society refer to it their being, or ap- 
proach it with their homage. Science 
has flourished under its fostering protec- 
tion, while literature traces to this nu- 
tritious source its luxurious sweets and 
eternal verdure—immaterial substances 
are not sufficiently subtle to evade its 
grasp. Religion, which defines the 
relations and communion of souls with 
the Great Spirit, has too often worship- 
ped at the shrine of this fair idol. Sol- 
omon was not the only 

—* Uxorious king, whose heart, tho’ large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul.” 

The sex, it is true, is exempt from 
the responsibility of military command, 
and the perils of military service. They 
are unexposed to the rude conflict of 
political opposition, and the more ae 
midable effects of rival intrigue. 
their influence is felt in the camp, and 
the cabinet is controlled by their dic- 
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tates, Of other armies, beside that of has rendered homage to her supremacy 


Cesar, the battle-word has been “ Ve- 
nus the victorious :” and the naviga- 
tors of the state-vessel have been too 
frequently fascinated by the spell of a 
syren tongue. The influence of wo- 
man, divested of thesybil garb of fabu- 
lous antiquity, was of itself sufficiently 
powerful to extend through the succes- 
sive ages of the Roman Republic: and 
the sound which transferred the sceptre 
of Assyria to the dynasty of Darius, 
was elicited by the influeuce of female 
recollections.* 

Science has received from the hands 
of Beauty some of her sweetest wreaths. 
To enumerate them all would be tres- 
passing on patience. We shall not,there- 
fore, advert to the clue which has been 
furnished for the labyrinths of Algebra 
by a fair Italian ;+ or to the additional 
satellite given to the royal star of Eng- 
land{ (now mournfully eclipsed) by 
the exploring vigilance of Miss Eliza 
Herschell. ‘To the liberal curiosity of 
his “* fair countess” we are indebted for 
Fontenelle’s plurality of worlds. At 
her command he strewed with flowers 
the erratic wanderings of the comet and 
the planet’s pathway. He has detached 
from science the thoras which had de- 
terred a delicate hand from plucking its 
roses. ‘To the “ ravished ears” of 
Taste he has called down from heaven 
“ the music. of the spheres.” In hon- 
ourable competition England can never 
yield to arival state. A learned chem- 
ist of the present day has taught the 
world to offer its acknowledgments to 
Lady Davy for the first part of his 
Chemical Essays :—His labours were 
cheered by the smiles of his lady,§ 
and amply remunerated by the ecstacies 
of a honeymoon. If the question could 
not admit of malicious interpretation, 
we would ask, why his learned labours 
have been so long interrupted ? 





Literature has toiled from infancy to 
erect imperishable trophies to the ge- 
nius, the fate, and the influence of wo- 
man. The majesty of the epic muse 





* Vide Justin. lib. 1, cap. x. 
tT Signora Maria Agnesa. 

t The Georgium Sidus. 

§ Dedication. 


Of the “ three ts in three distant 
ages born,” the last in order and first jn 
merit has raised a monument to the jp. 
fluence of the “ last best gift of God.” 
which shall perish only with the calam;- 
ties which she created, and “ the world” 
into which she “ brought death with al! 
our woe.” ‘The discomfiture and dis. 
asters brought upon twenty kings and 
their hosts by the abduction of a priest. 
ess, and the jealous resentments of her 
lover, exercise the gigantic genius of 
Homer ; while the city of their foes js 
utterly consumed, and its inhabitants 
“‘ devoured by the sword,” to avenge 
the infidelity of a woman, and the ag. 
gravating defence of the wrong. The 
second in time, and last in merit, sings 
the charms by which the Queen of 
of Carthage arrested the wayward pro- 
gress of his whining and contemptible 
hero, who seduces and slights her affec- 
tions, and abandons her (by the will of 
the Gods) to shame, despair and death. 
After having thus gallantly broken the 
heart of one woman, he cruises on 
(quo fata vocant) to cut with his uo- 
manly sword the solemn engagements 
of another ; and rewards the hospitali- 
ty of Latinus by bringing upon his 
aged queen the dreadful end of a heart- 
broken maniac. The palled and scep- 


‘tred muse of tragedy (over whose own 


catastrophe* we know not whether we 
should lament or rejoice,) has poured 
forth her most divine inspirations to 
display the finest features of the female 
character, and to wring the heart with 


sympathy for the piteous afflictions and 


fate of her heroine. I cannot envy that 
man his head or heart, who could wit- 
ness without agony the widowed griels 
of Andromache or Almeria ; the play- 
ful, tender passion, and the melanchoi 
end of the fair Capulet ; the suspected 
fidelity and retiring patience of the 
meek bride of the Moor; and the 
chastening rebuke of virtue embodied 
and exalted in the character of Evadne. 
The elegiac muse has “ wept herself to 
marble” over the urn of many a frail 





* The consequence of the retirement and mar- 
riage of her last Jegitimate representative, Miss 
O’Neill.—I, decus ! I, nostrum ! 
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flowret, of whose blossom earth was 
unworthy, and whose bloom was to 
shed its fragrance for eternity in other 
worlds. I blush for the virgin who is 
said to inspire the effusions of erotic 
poetry. From the days of Anacreon 
to these of his more gifted successor, 
too often has she prostituted her best 
gifts in purveying to the basest passions, 
and delivered her lyre to be swept by 
the fingers of Sensuality—while Virtue 
Janguished or expired under the influ- 
ence of the infectious sounds which 
stole upon her unguarded ear, Clio, 
whose province itis to teach wisdom 


in the lessons of experience, and to en-, 


ter upon record the mature and impar- 
tial judgments of time ; the historic 
muse forbids me to advert at present to 
her “ strong confirmation” of this theo- 
ry ; and promises to visit “ me though 
unworthy,” with the brief sketches 
which she has made of the genius and 
the power of woman during many ages 
under different climates. 

It is unnecessary to state that an au- 
thor’s writings image the character of 
his mind and the dispositions of his 
heart, and that his views of nature and 
of society are more contracted or ex- 
panded according to the station assign- 
edto him by his Creator. The annals 
of literature give ample testimony to the 
authority of woman over the mind and 
heart, the cireumstanees and fortunes of 
almost every author. ‘The ambition or 
vanity of Addison urged him in aan evil 
hour to aspire to an ennobled bed. The 
arrogance of Lady Warwick drove him 
forth to seek for more courteous society 
ina tavero. He had recourse to wine 
for its momentary and fatal exhiliration, 
and ultimately endeavoured to forget 
his domestic cares in sottish insensibili- 
ty. The petulance of Mrs. Blount 
compelled Pope to cancel on his death- 
bed a friendship of many years, and to 
fling back upon Mr. Allen, with his 
cold hand, a favour which had testified 
his generous sincerity. | Warburton 
was elevated by Miss Allen’s partiality 
'o a bridal bed, an opulent fortune, and 
an episcopal throne. ‘The Lords Bo- 
lingbroke and Oxford have been charg- 
ed with ingratitude, for having sent 
Swift into “ honourable exile” in Tre- 
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land, after he had for four years given 
to their feeble administration support, 
energy, and protracted duration. Yet 
his patrons were not reluctant to ac- 
knowledge and reward his services ; 
though they wisely retired from a vain 
contest with destiny in the shape of a 
woman. Swift was nominated to the 
vacant See of Bath and Wells. His 
patent was about to receive the last 
sanction of the Queen’s signature, when 
the Duchess of Somerset rushed into 
the presence, and prostrating herself, 
implored her Majesty not to elevate the 
man who had lashed her with the keen- 
est sarcasm, and leaded her with the 
foulest opprobrium, Queen Anne was 
shocked by the perusal of the libel on 
her Grace: and Swift was dragged 
down from bis secure and triumphant 
ascent by the death-like grasp of an im- 
placable woman, It would be difficult 
to determine which was most fatal to 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s—a woman’s 
* love or hate.” On his return to [re- 
land, the ascendancy over his heart was 
contested by two ladies whom he had 
particularly honoured with his intimacy 
and attentions. Stella could not en- 
dure an equal; Vanessa could not 
brook a superior. Miss Vanhomrigh 
grasped at his affections ; the ambition 
of Miss Johnson aspired to the use of 
his bed and his name. Vanessa was 
sent to an untimely tomb by his stern 
and abrupt harshness : and Stella sunk 
under the shame of specious concubi- 
nage. He consented at length to re- 
cognise her as his wife ; but death in- 
terfered with a divorce, and claimed 
the lovely bride for his own cold and 
faithful embrace. The oak in the for- 
est* pow stood on the blasted heath, its 
top scathed by lightnings from Heaven, 
and its roots undermined by the more 
impure fires of earth, His heart was 
lacerated by remorse aod his under- 
standing consumed by the spleent of 
disappointed ambition. He drooped 





S ———“ As when Heav’n’s fire 
Hath seath’d the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 
With singed top theig-stately growth, tho’ bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath.” 

Milton, P. L. i. 612. 


+ Cujus cor ulterius nequit lacerare seva Bilis,— 
Swift's Epitaph. 
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into his grave in a state of drivelling 
idiocy. 

The mind of Johnson, which had 
been cheered and relieved while he 
awkwardly fondled “ his Tetty”—the 
gambols of a whale—was again over- 
cast with “ morbid melancholy” by the 
sad event of her death. A very blame- 
less species of vanity urged another 
lady to dissipate his thoughts by her 
attentions and volubility, and her opu- 
lence enabled her to multiply his com- 
forts, and minister to his large and lux- 
urious appetite. During a long inti- 
macy and correspondence, the parties 
appear to have made a singular inter- 
change of character—Johnson’s con- 
stant effort is to banish thought, to in- 
dulge frolick, and laugh care and mel- 
ancholy out of countenance. His let- 
ters breathe nothing but airy levity and 
flippant humour. Now he scatters 
himself into vo-atility with the lady, 
and presently he descends to very amia- 
ble playfulness with her children. Mrs. 
Thrale struggles with a buoyant and 
superficial mind to penetrate into the 
deep recesses of thought, and to dis- 
guise or deform her natural gaiety un- 
der the sombre and contracted brow of 
her hypochondriac friend. But her 
vanity was at length sated, or was com- 
pelled to give way to stronger or more 
importunate passions, This me'an- 
choly and platonic lady appears still to 
have retained her capacity and love of 
enjoyment. The advice of Johnson 
and of decency was rejected, and both 
were rewarded with contempt and 
abandonment. One of those foreign 
itinerants, who do us the honour to 
pocket our money, and laugh at our 
egregious folly, was adopted into the 
place of the Euglish “ Rambler” under 
a more tender name, and the more en- 
dearing relations of husband. To one 
female circle this world shall continue 
indebted, whilst the language of Eng- 
land is understood, and its literature 
studied and appreciated. “ The Task,” 
and the sweetest productions of its au- 
thor, we owe to the influence of the 
most amiable of their sex. Such 
names claim immortality and honour 
by the worthiest titles. The mind of 
Cowper was sustained, his talents ex- 
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ercised, his infirmities nursed, and his 
life prolonged by the lovely circle, of 
which it was his lot to be the centre, [ 
know not whether it be lawful to regret 
that female attentions were successfully 
employed in giving protracted exist. 
ence to another and a very different 
character. Gibbon gratefully acknow- 
ledges that life which quivered on his 
infant lips, was fixed and invigorated 
by the watchful tenderness of his aunt, 
That worthy woman could form no 
idea of the mischievous purposes to 
which that life was to be devoted, or of 
the foolish sneers and impotent rage 
with which its possessor would one da 
attack the most sacred and useful in- 
stitutions of his country. 

The bench and the bar alone appear 
elevated above this pervading iofluence. 
Woman is excluded from any share in 
the pleadings of the one, or the deci- 
sions of the other: and of secret in- 
fluence the existence may fairly be de- 
nied, as it has so long remained unde- 
tected. But let not this admitted fact 
be hastily construed into a denial of the 
sex'’s authority, The absence of the 
statues of Brutus and Cassius from a 
funeral procession only served to fill 
the minds of the spetators with more 
vivid recollections of those martyrs of 
liberty.— And the exclusion of the fair 
sex from our courts of law, furnishes in 
reality the most unequivocal acknow- 
ledgement of their predominant genius, 
and the most lowly homage to its su- 
premacy. During one of the provin- 
cial circuits of the last year, a cause 
came on for trial, in which the female 
defendant* could prima facie claim no 
support from reason, from |aw, or from 
justice. But, through the heedless suf- 
ferance of the bench and bar,that hope- 
less case could boast of a female advo- 
cate. Counsel for the Crown stated 
the case, the presiding judge expound- 
ed the law. The culprit had libelled 
in the public journals a_ provincial 
judge, by charging him with par- 
tiality and corruption in the admin- 
istration of justice. The defendant 
boldly admitted ‘the fact with which 


she stood charged, and appealed 





* Mrs. Mary Anne Tucker. She has been facetious 
ly called Mrs. Mary Anne Ticklewig. 
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for her defence and justification to the 
truth of her statements. In vain did 
his lordship “shake his cerulean brows,” 
and reprobate this novel mode of pol- 
luting the ermice of his learned brother. 
In vain did he protest that, admitting 
the facts which she affirmed, the law 
could not suffer individuals to assume 
justice into their own hand, while it of- 
fered the remedy of action or impeach- 
ment in the courts above. His expo- 
sition of the law was rejected : his pre- 
cedents and cases in point vanished be- 
fore her ; his interruptions were un- 
heard, unnoticed, or disregarded ; his 
clamours were exhausted, and his pa- 
tience subdued by reckless and perse- 
vering volubility. The bench sat con- 
founded, and the bar stood aghast in 
the presence of this commanding appa- 
rition—and bench, bar, spectators—all 

“Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf 

“ Confounded.” 

Is it necessary to add, that the jury 
were compelled to return a triumphant 
verdict for the fair defendant ? 

To recite the different instances of 
this paramount authority in the political 
world, would be only to copy the volu- 
minous pages of history, with the su- 
peradded labour of tracing effects to 
their real causes, and counsels to their 
proper authors. ‘The instances in an- 
cient history are familiar to every mem- 
ory ; the recital would pall upon the 
ear with all the disgusting recollections 
of pedantic monotony. I shall refer to 
one besutiful illustration of my argu- 
ment from Athenianstory, which has 
escaped the pollution of the pedagogue’s 
touch. 

The personal charms of Aspasia 
were rivalled only by the accomplish- 
ments of her mind, and the creative 
energies of her genius. Pericles, the 
eloquent, brave, and magnanimous 
Pericles, bowed to the sceptre of Beau- 
ty. Heestimated at their just value 
the eminent talents of his mistress : his 
administration was guided by the wis- 
dom of her councils. Order and pros- 
perity were established in Athens, and 
the authority of the republic was felt 
and acknow by rival states, 
Pericles was too just and too generous 
to appropriate the merits and the glory 
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of Aspasia. Her undisguised influence 
was objected to him by his enemies as 
acrime. They summoned him to an- 
swer the charge before the public tribu- 
nal. TTothe laboured and indignant 
accusation of his rivals he replied in the 
simplicity of ancient manners: he ex- 

the naked bosom of Aspasia, and 
laying his hand on it, he expostulated 
in behalf of beauty, and of the genius 
by which it was animated and exalted. 
To the exquisite perceptions of an 
Athenian tribunal this appeal was irre- 
sistible. Pericles was acquitted, and 
Aspasia reinstated in uncontrolled sove- 
reigoty. While they continued to rule 
the republic, the current of public af- 
fairs swelled with the full tide of pros- 
perity. But with her seems to have 
expired the wisdom of her couotry— 
with him its executive energy. Athens 
has had cause to lament that Pericles 
and Aspasia had ever been born or ever 
died. 

The destinies of France have con- 
stantly prevailed or exulted in the ge- 
nius of woman. Mazarin was raised 
from obscurity by female partiality. 
Richelieu reserving his talents for pub- 
lic affairs, founded his authority on the 
firmer basis of female influence. The 
hydra of revolution was conceived in 
the Salons of Paris; and the character 
of the sex was forgotten, when they as- 
sisted at the monstrous birth. The an- 
archy of revolution overwhelmed all 
authority but that of woman ; during 
the administration ofher husband, Mad- 
ame Roland was the real minister of 
the Interior. Amid the important 
events of a later date, the politician’s 
calculations are confounded and his 
conjectures baffled by this mysterious 

nt. The revolt of the troops at 
Lons-le-saulnier is acknowledged to 
have been the cause of Buonaparte’s 
re-establishment on the throne of 
France. Louis might, with impunity, 
have violated the charter, and revoked 
the ‘sateof the national domains, if Ney, 
at the head of his troops, had continued 
faithful to his allegiance. The pride of 
history is humbled while it seeks for a 
cause commensurate with this decisive 
event. As such it assumes the soldier’s 
attachment to his chief, the prince of the 
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Moskwa’s gratitude to his benefactor, 
the patriot’s indignation at the violated 
charters of his country. Let us listen 
to the language of the mareschal him- 
self, “* I can no longer endure,” said he, 
* that my wire sbould return in TEARS 
every evening from the court, with con- 
STANT COMPLAINTS OF THE CONTEMPT 
WITH WHICH SHE IS TREATED.” - After 
the first restoration, the Bourbon 
princes and the old noblesse treated the 
ladies, especially the princesses, of Bu- 
onaparte’s court with marked disrespect. 

Every occasion was grasped at to hum- 
ble their pride by the haughtiness of 
disdain, and mortify their vanity with 
sneers of contempt. But these indig- 
nities were fearfully avenged.—The 
Bourbon sceptre, which, like the staff 
of Aaron, had blossomed anew, again 
withered under the frown of insulted, 
indignant woman. 

Of the late Lord Nelson, it was said 
in his day that he was ‘“ nothing upon 
land.” Respect is due to high station 
and illustrious merit ; but we trust that 
our pages will ever award the meed of 
severe and sober rebuke to every noto- 
rious violation of moral virtue and pub- 
lic decorum. ‘This painful duty be- 
comes indispensably necessary when 
such violation is sanctioned by the pat- 
ronage of rank, and the abuse of the 
best gifts of Heaven. With the talents 
which he possessed, and the natural vig- 
our of his mind, Lord Nelson must 
have risen to relative eminence in any 
department of life. With such claims 
to general capacity, no attempt has been 
yet made to reconcile the facts upon 
record—that, though the latter years of 
his life, the meridian of his manhood, 
were spent upon shore, he was never 
distinguished, and never attempted to 
distinguish himself, by eloquence in the 
senate, by advising expeditions in coun- 
cil, by nautical experiments or improve- 
ments, or by boldly making incursions 
in quest of other praise into provinces 
not hisown. The fate of Nelson was 
not dissimilar to that of Saul, and it was 
equally melancholy. The energies of 


the genii by which,they were respect- 
ively visited, were quelled by the melo- 
dy of a human voice : but those genil 
belonged to two different classes of 
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creation. In the hour of his visitation, 
the Hebrew monarch was impelled to 
phrenzy, perfidy, and crime; while the 
other was exalted by divine enthusi- 
asm into the hero, the Decius of his 
country. When languishing in the lap 
of his fair Philistine, the champion 
whom God raised up in England’s 


emergency was shorn of his strength, 


But remote from the sphere of her blan- 
dishments, when “ the Philistines were 
upon him,” he arose in his might, and 
‘smote them as the smiting of Midian:” 
he plucked down the pillar and prop of 
their hopes, and buried them with their 
presumption, himself and his frailties 
under the same awful and magnificent 
ruin. 

During that period of his life which 
preceded the battle of the Nile, Nelson 
was distinguished by manly uprightness 
of mind, by strict and honourable atten- 
tion to the duties of his profession, and 
of society. Hehad been accustomed 
to give to vice its proper appellative,* 
and to rebuke it with all the indignation 
of honest integrity. The sophistry of 
passion had not yet taught him to vio- 
late with unblest ecstacy the sanctity of 
the nuptial bed, or to prefer to the pure 
and living flame of chaste love, the 
cold and lucid lustre which emanates 
from the couch of corruption, But af- 
ter that brilliant opening of a series of 
victories, of which the final achieve- 
ment and its luminous recordt were 
reserved for the martial and literary ge- 
nius of a Hutchinson, the relations of 
Nelson with Woman assumed a new 
form. Naples was the Capua, in which 
the character of his mind received a 
new stamp, his glory was tarnished, and 
the care-worn and mutilated veteran 
debased into a luxurious Sybarite. Un- 


fortunately he was too rash or too un- 


suspecting to flee from the fascinating 





* “Tam sick of this country of pimps, fiddlers, 
bawds, and eunuchs.”—Nelson’s Letier to Sir J. 
Jervis. 

+ See Lord Hutchinson’s despatch on the battle of 
Alexandria. Weare not far advanced in military lit- 
erature. In this instance literature appears to have 
disputed with victory, upon her own field, her supe- 
rior claims to the genius of Hutchinson. His lordship 
may be compared to the pillar, which lifts itself in 
lonely magnificence over the “ dead level of the wil- 
derness.” Vincenti corona ! 
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“ spell of the charmer.” And Lady 
Hamilton “ charmed so wisely” as to 
render obtuse the delicacy of his moral 
sense, and his feeling of social decency. 
Amid the bowers of Calypso, that 
Great Parent, whose wayward destinies 
he had been sent to retrieye, was for the 
moment forgotten; the household di- 
yinities were abandoned, among whom 
alone wisdom will look for happiness, 
and experience hope to find it ; honour, 
the last plank of moral safety, was con- 
sumed by the fires of unchaste love; 
and no Mentor was at hand to purge 
“his darkling vision with the euphrasy 
of bitter counsel,” or to save the heed- 
less man from the ruin which became 
inevitable when it was loved. I would 
gladly spare my readers this afflicting 
recital. But the consequences of the 
errors and misdeeds of public men are 
never confined to their personal preju- 
dice or dishonour ; they involve the 
interests and compromise the character 
of their country. The disaffected Nea- 
politans had, previously to this period, 
expelled the royal family from the cap- 
ital, and forcibly compelled the aged 
and reluctant Marquis of Caraccioli to 
take command of their military force. 
The united influence of the counsels of 
their venerable commander, and the ter- 
rors of the British navy, now induced 
the insurgents to return to their alle- 
giance, ‘This personal inviolability 
was secured by the guarantee of the 
British officers in command. The 
queen was dissatisfied with this blood- 
less triumph over her own subjects: she 
exclaimed against the encouragement 
which treason would receive from im- 
punity. Her thirst of blood derived its 
full measure of satiety from the fatal 
influence of Lady Hamilton. Lord 
Nelson annulled the treaty. In the 
cabin of a British man-of-war he cona- 
vened a court-martial of British officers 
to decide on the fate of men, over 
whom no law gave him jurisdiction, 
and whom by the laws of civilized 
warfare he was pledged to protect. An 
indecent, an unprecedented, an unnatu- 
ral spectacle was now presented ; in 
that court, under the shadow of the 
British flag, a female presided and ex- 
amined, dictated and adjudged. From 
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the petulance of an immodest woman, 
dignity of rank could look for no res- 
pect, the sanctity of age could expect 
no reverence, Lady Hamilton was in- 
vested with full power to wreak the 
implacable resentments of a little mind, 
and to exercise the ferocious cruelty of 
a weak one. She sat, and sentenced, 
and insulted. The venerable nobleman, 
with his principal companions, was 
hanged at the yard-arm, and their 
corpses, encumbered with heavy shot, 
consigned as aprey to the voracious 
tenants of the deep. The mind retires 
with indignant impatience from these 
scenes of atrocious perfidy. In compa-~ 
ny with Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton, Lord Nelson returned to England. 
On his arrival his modest and unoffend- 
ing lady was unvisited, supplanted, and 
discarded. She who had loved him 
for himself ; who, in his ignoble ob- 
scurity, had soothed his moments of 
vexation, and cheered his hours of de- 
pression ; who had hailed his early suc- 
cesses, and sympathized with his dis- 
appointments—must now retire from 
that bed which she had blessed and hon- 
oured, supplanted and scorned by the 
wanton worshipper of her husband’s 
fame, wealth, and honours. Wisely 
did the son of David pray that he might 
not be depressed by poverty, or tempt- 
ed by inordinate prosperity ; and un- 
happily the better half of his prayer 
was dispersed by the idle winds. The 
middle station of life appears to be that 
which Heaven has reserved and allotted 
to its favourites: they eve removed from 
the distresses and the debasing influence 
of indigence ; and are placed below 
that elevation, which fills vain man with 
the giddy and fantastic notion that he 
is exempt from the rules which direct 
ordinary society, and the decorum which 
secures its members from censure and 
contempt. Many have been found to 
withstand unabashed the sharp rebuke 
of adversity ; but perhaps the annals of 
society do not furnish a solitary instance 
in which pride has not become inordi- 
nate, and principle has not been relax- 
ed, by the adulation and the indulgence 
of prosperity. For such a man the 
philosopher searched with a candle in 
noon-day: he is not to be found amid 
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the obtrusive crowds of common socie- 
ty—by the broad and undiscriminating 
glare of sun-light ; of that rare mind the 
nice proportions and retiring peculiarities 
can be discovered only by the modest 
and searching light of philosophy.— 
When we aflirm that prosperity, the 
precious curse of Heaven, exercised its 
influence on the mind of Lord Nelson, 
we only reject his claim to the highest 
species of human excellence. On the 
triumphal tour which he made about 
this time thro’ England, he was every 
where hailed, feasted, congratulated, 
and worshipped. But let it be record- 
ed to the honour of the English nobil- 
ity, that many of that illustrious body 
directed their gates to be shut against 
the festive cavalcade :—their virtue was 
alarmed, and their pride shocked at an 
attempt to introduce into their domestic 
circle an avowed though titled concu- 
bine. During his voluptuous retire- 
ment, the parasites of the day pompous- 
ly recorded the punctuality with which 
bis lordship frequented the village 
church. But with every deference to 
the nominal and ritual religion of the 
day, I will venture to think he would 
have acted with more propriety, had he 
remained at home. The mockery of 
such devotions—* the very fiend’s arch 
mock’’—mingled with the impure aspi- 
rations of his paramour, must have ten- 
ded rather to scandalize the simplicity, 
_ and toshake the moral principles of an 
artless, admiring, and imitative people. 
The call of honour and_ his country 
‘at length dissolved this fatal charm ; 
Lord Nelson was summoned for the 
last time to unfurl and defend the flag, 
which for 
“ A thousand years had braved 
The battle and the breeze.” 
Lady Hamilton still divided with his 
country the empire of hisheart. While 
ploughing his way onwards to victory 
and his doom, his time was variously 
employed in giving plans of battle and 
assurances of triumph ; in composing 
madrigal sonnets to the praise of his 
absent mistress, and in uttering impo- 
tcnt imprecations upon the wronged 
and widowed woman, whose blameless 
existence prevented the licensed eleva- 
tion of her rival to the bed which she 
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dishonoured. Even in the rude shock 
of conflicting “ ammirals,”* he often 
turned an anxious glance from the 
beckoning hand of victory back to 
“* thé bowers 
Where Pleasure lay carelessly smiling at Fame.” 

The death-shot which probed his heart, 
only proved the tenacity with which it 
clung to its object even in the agony of 
its last pulsation. The sound of triumph 
for a moment diffused over his rigid fea- 
tures a preternatural lustre, the twilight 
of setting mortality and dawn of an 
Opening eternal day. But the laure! 
and the cypress were again regarded 
with equal indifference. That great 
spirit poured forth its last gasp in aspi- 
rating the name of his Emma, and in 
vainly commending her to the gratitude 
of bis country. 

Let a tear of sympathy and pity 
“brighten with verdure the grave” of 
departed merit, and obliterate the recol- 
lection of its errors. Let not, however, 
the author of those errors expect to 
descend into her tomb in peace or with 
honour. ‘The sorrows and the injuries 
which she had heaped upon an injured 
and forlorn lady, recoiled upon Lady 
Hamilton with a tenfold measure of re- 
tribution. Of that meteor, which had 
culminated in splendour, and admira- 
tion, and disastrous influence, the set- 
ting was amid clouds, and darkness, 
and tempests. ‘The last years of Lady 
Hamilton’s life were embittered by ne- 
glect, imprisonment, desertion, and dis- 
tress. Letus humbly hope that her late 
repentance may have been accepted. 
Light be the earth on her ashes ! 

But in the numerous instances of 
female genius and influence perverted 
from domestic life, their legitimate 
sphere, to public or masculine pursuits, 
however women may have become ad- 
mirable, they have seldom been amia- 
ble ; and in general it seems, that in 
abandoning their feminine avocations, 
they cannot “ unsex” themselves, but 
carry with them into public business 
the little jealousies, personal vanity, and 
causeless timidity, which, in private, 
men censure and delight in ;_ but,which 
thus misplaced, expose the fair trespas- 
ser to derision, or tempt her to guilt. 


* wnuemthe mast of some great ammiral.—Milten- 
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From La Belle Assemblee. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ; OR, THE CONVERSION. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

f de people were thronging to the 

altar, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of the sacristan to prevent them ; 
but no one could tell who this extraor- 
dinary child belonged to, nor how he 
became mingled with the children of 
the choir. At length the voice of one 
man was heard amidst the tumult re- 
questing permission to come forward. 
The Archbishop commanded silence, 
that the man might be heard, who was 
the messenger sent by Elizabeth. He 
informed bim of the name of the child, 
and of what he knew relative to the ill- 
ness of him and his mother: he was in 
the act of speaking when a second mes- 
senger arrived ; he came to seek a priest 
to administer the last sacraments to a 
poor woman who was at the point of 
death. He named her—it was Eliza- 
beth, the mother of the child who had 
just expired, and whom God was pleas- 
ed to allow to follow him to the realms 
of eternal life. The Archbishop and 
the Duke wished to go themselves, and 
to bear to her the mortal remains of her 
son. ‘They were preceded by officers 
of the church bearing wax tapers and 
the sacred vessels, and were followed 
by a multitude of people. In the midst 
of this numerous procession two priests 
carried the corpse of the child, between 
the Archbishop and the Duke, 

They arrived in this manner at the 
humble dwelling of Elizabeth. The 
messenger pointed out to them a stair- 
case which led to the chamber of the 
sick person. The Archbishop re- 
quested his brother to remain by the 
dead body of Gottfried ; he was desi- 
rous of entering alone to prepare the 
poor mother for this event, and to re- 
ceive her confession. He found her 
almost expiring, between two charitable 
female neighbours, who, surprised at 
seeing the pious prelate in his habili- 
ments of ceremony, hailed him by his 
name, and fell prostrate before him. 
He gave them his benediction, and told 
them to quit the room. He then ap- 
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proached the dying couch of Elizabeth, 
whom he had, in some degree, reani- 
mated by his presence, and taking her 
joined and clay-cold hands between 
his, he addressed to her words of con- 
solation and peace, and desired her to 
confess to him before she received the 
holy unction; but he was yet silent as 
to the death of her son, fearing that she 
might hasten her own before she had re- 
ceived the sacred rites. He helped to 
raise her up, and gave her some vola- 
tiles he carried about him to smell, 
praying God to give her time and 
strength sufficient to make her confes- 
sion: his prayer was heard, and Eliza- 
beth spake as follows. 

“TI thank you, gratefully, my lord, 
for coming to speak comfort to my de- 
parting soul, and holding out hopes of 
happiness to me in a future state; and 
I trust you will be a protector to all 
that was dearto me in this existence, 
which I am joyful in quitting, and yet 
I leave behind me a beloved son! But 
what could I do for him in the state of 
languor to which I am reduced ? I could 
not even watch over his health. Ona 
sick-bed myself, [ could not prevent 
bis going out, and he has not returned ; 
I shall die, perhaps, without seeing him, 
but if God requires from me this sacri- 
fice it is my duty tosubmit. You, my 
lord, perhaps, will find him out, and 
from your known goodness I know 
you will be a father to my poor orphan 
boy. My son is eight years of age, he 
isnamed Gottfried.* He merits the 
name : for young as he is, he loves his 
God and his Saviour, of whom I have 
unceasingly spoke to him, and whom 
he already knows how to address. He 
has never quitted me; always experi- 
encing a languid state of health, I never 
went out, and my Gottfried always re- 
mained at home with me.” 

«“ Excellent woman,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “do not fatigue yourself by 
speaking of your child; there is a God 





* The name Gottfried, signifies the peace of Ged. 
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to whom he now belongs, therefore do 
not distress yourself, worthy parent, 
you will find him again; so good a 
child is certain of being happy. Now 
speak of yourself, confide to me your 
faults and errors. Alas! who, among 
humankind, is exempt from them ? 
The God of mercy will permit me to 
grant you absolution. Speak to me 
ingenuously; if I may judge by your 
simple and retired life, and the good 
sentiments you have instilled into your 
son, you have but little to reproach 
yourself with.” 

“Oh! too much, my lord!” said 
Elizabeth, lifting up her dying eyes ; 
“a long life of penitence would not 
suffice to expiate my sins: and so much 
the more am I culpable because [ could 
never repent having given birth to my 
child, who is the offspring of lawless 
love, and IT am so much the more blame- 
able because I never could cease to love 
the father ofhim, though he is totally 
undeserving of it.” She paused to 
wipe away her tears.—‘“Poor deluded 
one!” said the prelate, ashe brushed 
off a tear from his own eyes; thou hast 
already received thy punishment on 
earth ; vengeance will fall on thy sedu- 
cer, who, doubtless, has forsaken thee.”’ 

“No, my lord, be has too many 
faults already without burthening his 
conscience with that; it was I who 
forsook him, and he knew not that he 
was a father.” 

“For what reason did you forsake 
him? What were your motives? Was 
he no longer dear to you ?” 

““O inconceivable sentiment!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth; “Icould not es- 
teem him and yet I adored him; but 
still [loved my God better, and the 
child of which I was about to become 
the mother. Omy lord, the effort 
that it cost me to separate myself for 
ever from him, may, perhaps, obtain 
pardon for me. Oh! may he, by re- 
nouncing his errors, one day obtain his 
own, from that God he has so long de- 
fied, and from a brother he has so justly 
irritated against him; I dread to tell 

ou his name—the father of my Gott- 
fried is Duke Otto your unhappy broth- 
9 


“ Almighty God!” exclaimed the 
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inconceivable are thy ways!”—QOp. 
pressed by his feelings, the prelate was 
silent.—“ And I, my Lord, I cannot 
be unknown to you ; do you remember 
the young Elizabeth Werner.” 
“What! the daughter of my kind 
nurse; Elizabeth, who for several 
years I imagined had been dead! Yes, 
notwithstanding the alteration in your 
countenance, I know it now again, 
though overshadowed by the hand of 
death. Poor Elizabeth! it is thou 
then, whom my guilty brother——.” 
“Ah! for this once do not call him 
so; it was I, I alone; I loved him to 
idolatry; he loved me also: I was. pre- 
suming enough to think that a love so 
pure, so sincere as mine, would have 
brought him back from the paths of vice 
and irreligion, in which I saw him be- 
wildered. So far from avoiding him f 
sought every opportunity of being alone 
with him; and I fell, without having 
contributed to his conversion. For 
two years I had indulged in the hope of 
effecting it. Perfidious friends had 
more power over him than my feeble 
persuasions, and they finished by com- 
pleting his infidelity. [I was about to 
become a mother—a hundred times he 
had promised me marriage if I brought 
him a son, but this son was to be edu- 
cated by him! O my lord! I prefer- 
red my child’s salvation ; and for my- 
self, how did I know but what he 
would have deluded me to believe as 
he did! Had notI already experienced 
his power and my own weakness? 
While there was yet time T tore myself 
from this peril, I quitted him, and had 
itgiven out that I was dead; I chan- 
ged my name ; and my Gottfried was 
born eight years ago, on this night, the 
same day as the Saviour of the world. 
I have consecrated him to his service, 
he is ignorant of almost every thing else ; 
but on the subject of religion he is above 
his age. He went out, as he told me, 
to seek his Saviour ; without doubt he 
is lost in some church: O deign, my 
lord, to let search be made for him, and 
if you judge him worthy to be one of 
the choir, and afterwards a priest, I 
have nothing more to wish for,and shall 
die content, If God will not permit 
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me to behold him here once more, you 
will transmit to him, my lord, the bless- 
ings of his mother, and I shall await 
him in those heavenly mansions to 
which I trust my God will receive me.” 
“Jt is him who will receive thee 
there,” said the Archbishop, carried 
away by an involuntary emotion. “Hap- 
y mother! thy son is already number- 
ed with the angels in heaven, and his 
end was angelic. Render thanks to 
heaven, Elizabeth, thou wilt soon see 
thy child in the arms of his fatber. His 
innocence has triumphed over the hard- 
ness of my brother’s heart ; it is thy son 
who has restored him to us, it is him, 
who, at this very moment, intercedes at 
the throne of grace for his penitent pa- 
rents, and without doubt he will obtain 
their pardon. Elizabeth, hast thou 
strength sufficient to see thy Otto, re- 
conciled to his God, and absolved by 
our holy church, with all that remains 
of your blessed son 2” 
Elizabeth could not speak, but she 
opened herarms. Her looks were cast 
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towards heaven, and then fell on the 
Archbishop, expressive of the wishes of 
her heart. The prelate went out to 
prepare his brother for this trying event, 
he found him on his knees before the 
corpse of his child, drowned in tears. 

There are situations that it is impos- 
sible to describe. We leave what fol- 
lows to the susceptible imaginations of 
our readers. Otto the night 
seated by the bed side of Elizabeth, 
who held her dead child in her arms. 
In the morning she fell into a gentle 
slumber, and waked no more in this 
world. 

Duke Otto persisted with fervour io 
the great work of conversion, and was 
as great an honour to the church as he 
had before been a scandal. He looked 
on the premature death of his child, to 
whom he became so attached without 
knowing him, as a just punishment for 
his sins, and humbly submitted to the 
dispensations of a wise and overruling 
Providence. 








From the New Monthly Magazine, 


ON BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


WE regard the authors of the best 
novels and romances as among 
the truest benefactors of their species, 
Their works have often conveyed, in the 
most attractive form, lessons of the 
deepest and most genial wisdom. But 
we do not prize them so much in ref- 
erence to their immediate aim, or any 
individual traits of nobleness with which 
they may inform the thoughts, as for 
their general tendency to break up that 
cold and debasing selfishness with 
which the souls of so large a portion of 
maokind are encrusted. They give to 
a vast class, who by no other means 
would be carried beyond the most con- 
tracted range of emotion, an interest in 
things out of themselves, and a percep- 
tion of grandeur and of beauty, of which 
otherwise they might ever have lived 
unconscious. Pity for fictitious suffer- 
ings is, indeed, very inferior to that 
Sympathy . with the universal heart of 
man, which inspires real self-sacrifice ; 
but it is better even to be moved by its 


tenderness, than wholly to be ignorant 
of the joy of natural tears. How many 
are there for whom poesy has no charm, 
and who have derived only from ro- 
mances those glimpses of disinterested 
heroism, and ideal beauty, which alone 
“‘ make them less forlorn,” in their busy 
career! ‘The good house-wife, who is 
employed all her life in the severest 
drudgery, has yet some glimmerings of 
a state and dignity above her station and 
age, and some dim vision of meek, an- 
gelic suffering, when she thinks of the 
well-thumbed volume of Clarissa Har- 
lowe, which she found, when a girl, in 
some old recess, and read, with breath- 
less eagerness, at stolen times and mo- 
ments of hasty joy. The care-wora 
lawyer or politician encircled with all 
kinds of petty anxieties, thinks of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which 
he devoured in his joyful schooldays; 
and is once more young, and innocent, 
and happy. If the sternest puritan 
were acquainted with Parson Adams, 
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ot with Dr. Primrose, he could not 
hate the clergy: If novels are not 
the deepest teachers of humanity, they 
have, at least, the widest range. They 
' Tend to genius “lighter wings to fly.” 
They are read where Milton and Shak- 
speare are only talked of, and where 
even their names are never heard. They 
nestle gently beneath the covers of un- 
conscious sophas, are read by fair and 
glistening eyes, in moments snatched 
from repose, and beneath counters and 
shop-boards, minister delights “ secret, 
sweet, and precious.” It is possible 
that, in particular instances, their effects 
may be baneful ; but, on the whole, we 
are persuaded they are good. ‘The 
world is not in danger of becoming too 
romantic. ‘I'he golden threads of poesy 
are not too thickly or too closely inter- 
woven with the ordinary web of exist- 
ence. Sympathy is the first great les- 
son which man should learn. It will 
be ill for him if lie proceeds no further ; 
if his emotions are but excited to roll 
back on his heart : and to be fostered 
in luxurious quiet. But unless he 
learns to feel tenderly and deeply for 
things in which he has no personal in- 
terest, he can achieve nothing generous 
or noble. ‘This lesson is in reality the 
universal moral of all excellent ro- 
mances. How mistaken are those mis- 
erable reasoners who object to them as 
giviog false pictures of life—of purity 
too glossy and etherial—of friendship 
too deep and confiding—of love which 
does not shrink at the approach of ill, 
but “looks on tempests and is never 
shaken,” because with these the world 
too rarely blossoms ! Were these things 
visionary and unreal, who would break 
the spell, and bid the delicious enchant- 
ment vanish? ‘The soul will not be 
the worse for thinking too well of its 
kind, or believing that the highest ex- 
eellence is within the reach of its exer- 
tions. But these things are not unreal; 
they are shadows, indeed, in themselves, 
but they are shadows cast from objects 
stately, grand, and eternal. Man can 
never imagine that which has no foun- 
dation in his nature. ‘The virtues, he 
conceives, are not the mere pageantry 
of his thought. We feel their truth— 
not their historic or individual truth,but 
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their universal truth, as reflexes of human 
energy and power. It would be enough 
for us to prove that the imaginative glo- 
ries, which are shed around our being, 
are far brighter than * the light of com- 
mon day, which mere vulgar experience 
in the.course of the world diffuses. But,in 
truth, that radiance is not merely of the 
fancy, nor are its influences lost when it 
ceases immediately to shine on our path. 
It is holy and prophetic. The deep 
joys of childhood—.its boundless aspira- 
tions and gorgeous dreams, are the sure 
indications of the nobleness of its final 
heritage. All the softenings of evil to 
the moral vision by the gentleness of 
fancy, are proofs that evil itself shall 
perish. Our yearnings after ideal beau- 
ty shew that the home of the soul 
which feels them, is in a lovelier world. 
And when man describes high virtues, 
and instances of nobleness, which rare- 
ly light on earth; sosublime that they 
expand our imaginations beyond their 
former compass, yet so intensely human 
that they make our hearts gush with 
delight ; he discovers feelings in~his 
own breast, and awakens sympathies 
in ours, which shall assuredly one day 
have real and stable objects to rest on ! 
The early times of England—un- 
like those of Spain—were not rich in 
chivalrous romances. The imagina- 
tion seems to have been chilled by the 
manners of the Norman conquerors. 
The domestic contests for a disputed 
throne, with their intrigues, battles, and 
executions, have none of that rich, poet- 
ical interest, which attended the strug- 
gles for the holy sepulchre. Nor, in 
the golden age of English genius, were 
there any very remarkable works of 
pure fiction. Since that period to the 
present day, however, there has been a 
rich succession of novels and romances, 
each increasing the stores of innocent 
delight, and shedding on human life 
some new tint of tender colouring. 
- The novels of Richardson are at 
once among the grandest and the most 
singular creations of human genius. 
They combine an accurate acquaintance 
with the freest libertinism, and the 
sternest professions of virtue—a sport- 


‘iag with vicious casuistry, and the deep- 
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stately ideas of paternal authority, and 
the most elaborate display of its abuses. 
Prim and stiff, almost without paral- 
lel, the author perpetually treads cn the 
very borders of indecorum, but with a 
golemn and assured step, as if certaits 
that he could never fall, “ The pre- 
cise, strait-laced Richardson,” says Mr. 
Lamb in one of the profound and beau- 
tiful notes to his specimens, “ has 
strengthened vice from the mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries, 
and abstruse pleas against her adversa- 
ry virtue, which Sedley, Villiers, and 
Rochester, wanted depth of hbertinism 
sufficient to have invented.” He had, 
in fact, the power of making any set of 
notions, however fantastical, appear as 
“truths of holy writ,” to his readers. 
This he did by the authority with 
which he disposed of all things, and by 
the infinite minutenes of his details. His 
gradations are so gentle, that we do not 
at any one point hesitate to fellow him, 
and should descend with bim to any 
depth before we perceived that our path 
had been unequal. By the means of 
this strange magic, we become anxious 
for the marriage of Pamela with her 
base master ; because the author has so 
imperceptibly wrought on us the belief 
of an awful distance between the rights 
of an esquire and his servant, that our 
imaginations regard it in the place of 
all moral distinctions. After all, the 
general impression made on us by his 
works, is virtuous. Clementina is to 
the soul a new and majestic image, in- 
spired by virtue and by love, which 
raises and refines its conceptions, She 
has all the depth and intensity of the 
Italian character, with all the purity of 
an angel, She is at the same time the 
grandest of tragic heroines, and the di- 
vinest of religious enthusiasts. Clarissa 
alone is above her. Clementina steps 
statelily in her very madness, amidst 
“the pride, pomp, and circumstance,” 
of Italian nobility ; Clarissa is trium- 
phant, though violated, deserted, and 
encompassed by vice and infamy. Nev- 
er can we forget that amazing scene, 
in which, on the effort of her mean se- 
ducer to renew his outrages, she appears 
10 all. the radiance of mental purity, 
among the wretches assembled to wit- 
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ness his>triumpb, where she startles 
them by her first appearance, as by a 
path fs above ; and holding the 
penknife to her breast, with her eyes 
lifted to heaven, prepares to die, if ber 
craven destroyer advances, striking the 
vilest with the deep awe of goodness, 
and walking placidly at last, from the 
circle of her foes, none of them daring 
toharm her! How pathetic, above all 
other pathos in the world, are those 
snatches of meditation which she com- 
mits to paper, in the first deliriam of 
her woe! How delicately imagined 
are her preparations, for that grave in 
which alone she can find repose! Cold 
must be the hearts of those who caa 
conceive them as too elaborate, or who 
can venture to criticise them. In this 
novel all appears most real; we feel 
enveloped, like Don Quixote, by a 
thousand threads ; and like him, would 
we rather remain so for ever, than break 
one of their silken fibres. Clarissa 
Harlowe is one of the few books which 
leave us different beings from thase 
which they find us. ‘“ Sadder and 
wiser” do we arise from its perusal. 
Yet when we read Fielding’s Novels 
after those of Richardson,we fee] as if a 
stupendous pressure were removed from 
our souls. We seem suddenly to have 
left a palace ofenchantment, where we 
have passed through long galleries filled 
with the most gorgeous images, and il- 
lumined by a light not quite human nor 
yet quite divine, into the fresh air, and 
the common ways of this “ bright and 
breathing world.” We travel on the 
high road of humanity, yet meet in it 
pleasanter companions, and catch more 
delicious snatches of refreshment than 
ever we can hope elsewhere to enjoy. 
The mock heroic of Fielding, when he 
condescends to that ambiguous style, is 
scarcely less pleasing than its stately 
prototype. It isa sort of spirited de- 
fiance to fiction, on the behalf of reali- 
ty, by one who knew full well all the 
strong holds of that nature which be 
was defending. There is not in Field- 
ing much of that which can properly 
be called ideal—if we except the cha- 
racter of Parson Adams ; but his works 
represent life as more delightful than it 
seems to common experiepee, by dis- 
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closing those of its dear immunities, 
which we little think of, even when we 
enjoy them. How delicious are all his 
refreshments at all his inns ! How vivid 
are the transient joys which he depicts 
—how sweet the resting-places of his 
heroes in their chequered course—how 
full and over-flowing are their final rap- 
tures! His Tom Jones is quite unri- 
valled in plot, and is to be rivalled only 
in his own works for felicitous delinea- 
tion of character. The little which we 
have told us of Allworthy, especially 
that which relates to his feelings respect- 
ing his deceased wife, makes us feel for 
him, as for one of the best and most 
revered friends of our childhood. Was 
ever the “ soul of goodness in things 
evil” better disclosed, than in the scru- 
ples and the dishonesty of Black 
George, that tenderest of game-keepers 
and truest of thieves ? Did ever health, 
good-bumour, frank-heartedness, and 
animal spirits hold out so freshly against 
vice and fortune as inthe hero? Was 
ever so plausible a hypocrite as Biifil, 
who buys a Bible of Tom Jones so 
delightfully, and who, by his admirable 
Imitation of virtue, leaves it almost in 
doubt, whether, by a counterfeit so dex- 
terous, he did not merit some share of 
her rewards? Who shall gainsay the 
cherry lips of Sophia Western? The 
story of Lady Bellaston we confess to 
be a blemish. But if there be any vice 
left in the work, the fresh atmosphere 
diffused over all its scenes, will render 
it innoxious, Joseph Andrews has far 
Jess merit as a story—but it depicts 
Parson Adams, whom it does the heart 
good to think on. He who drew this 
character, if he had done nothing else, 
would not have lived in vain. We 
fancy wecan see him with his torn cas- 
sock (in honour of this high profession) 
his volumes of sermons,which we really 
wish had been printed, and his Eschy- 
Jus, the best of all the editions of that 
sublime tragedian ! Whether he longs 
after his own sermons against vanity— 
or is absorbed in the romantic tale of 
the fair Leonora—or uses his ox-like 
fists in defence of the fairer Fanny, he 
equally embodies in his person “ the 
homely beauty of the good old cause,” 
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of high thoughts, pure imaginations, 
and manners unspotted by the world. 

Smollet seems to have had more 
touch of romance than Fielding, but 
not so profound and intuitive a know- 
ledge of humanity’s hidden treasures, 
There is nothing in his works compara- 
ble to Parson Adams; but then, on 
the other hand, Fielding has not any 
thing of the kind equal to Strap. Par- 
tridge is dry, and hard, compared with 
this poor barber-boy, with his generous 
overflowing of affection. . Roderick 
Random, indeed, with its varied de- 
lineation of life, is almost a romance. 
Its hero is worthy of his name. He is 
the sport of fortune, rolled about thro’ 
the “ many ways of wretchedness,” al- 
most without resistance, but ever catch- 
ing those tastes of joy which are every- 
where to be relished by those who are 
willing to receive them. We seem to 
roll on with him, and get delectably 
giddy in his company. 

The humanity of the Vicar of Wake- 
field is less deep even tan that of Rod- 
erick Random, but sweeter tinges of 
fancy arecast over it. The sphere in 
which Goldsmith’s powers moved, was 
never very extensive, but, within it, he 
discovered all that was good, and shed 
on it the tenderest lights of his sympa- 
thizing genius. No one ever excelled 
so much as he in depicting amiable fol- 
lies and endearing weaknesses. His 
satire makes us at once smile at, and 
love ali that he so tenderly ridicules. 
The good Vicar’s trust in Monagomy, 
his son’s purchase of the spectacles, his 
own sale of his horse, to his solemn ad- 
mirer at the fair; the blameless vanities 
of his daughters, and his resignation 
under his accumulated sorrows, are 
among the best treasures of memory. 
The pastoral scenes in this exquisite 
tale are the sweetest in the world. The 
scents of the hay-field, and of the blos- 
soming hedge-rows, seem to come fresh- 
ly to our senses, The whole romance 
is a tenderly-coloured picture, in little, 
of human nature’s most genial qualities. 

De Foe is one of the most extraor- 
dinary of English authors. His Rob- 
inson Crusoe is deservedly one of the 
most popular of novels. It is usually 
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the first read, and always among the 
last forgotten. The interest of its scenes 
in the uninhabited island is altogether 
culiar ; since there is nothing to de- 
velope the character but deep solitude. 
Man, there, is alone in the world, and 
can hold communion only with nature, 
and nature's God. There is nearly the 
same situation in Philoctetes, that sweet- 
est of the Greek tragedies ; but there 
we only see the poor exile as he is about 
to leave his sad abode, to which he bas 
become attached, even with a child-like 
cleaving. In Robinson Crusoe, life is 
stripped of all its social joys, yet we 
feel how worthy of cherishing it is, with 
nothing but silent nature to cheer it. 
Thus are nature and the soul, left with 
no other solace, represented in their na- 
tive grandeur and intense communion. 
With how fond an interest do we dwell 
on all the exertions of our fellow-man, 
cut off from his kind ; watch his grow- 
ing plantations as they rise, and seem to 
water them with our tears! The ex- 
ceeding vividness of all the descriptions 
are more delightful when combined with 
the loneliness and distance of the scene 
‘placed far amid the melancholy main,’ 
in which we become dwellers. We 
have grown so familiar with the solitude, 
that the print of man’s foot seen in the 
sand seems to appal us as an awful 
thing!—The Family Instructor of this 
author, in which he inculcates weightily 
his own notions of puritanical demeanor 
and parentat authority, is very curious. 
Itis a strange mixture of narrative and 
dialogue, fanaticism and nature ; but all 
done with such earnestness, that the 
sense of its reality never quits us. No- 
thing, however, can be more harsh and 
unpleasing than the impression which it 
leaves, It does injustice both to religion 
and the world. It represents the inno- 
cent pleasures of the latter as deadly 
sins, and the former as most gloomy, 
austere and exclusive. One lady re- 
solves on poisoning her. husband, and 
another determines to go to the play, 
and the author treats both offences with 
a severity nearly equal ! 
Far different {rom this ascetic novel is 
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of Quality. The piety there is at once 
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most deep and most benign. There is 
much indeed of eloquent mysticism, but 
all evidently most heartfelt and sincere. 
The yearnings of the soul after univer- 
sal good and intimate communion with 
the divine nature were never more no- 
blysbewn. ‘The author is most prodi- 
gal of his intellectual wealth ;—* his 
bounty is as boundless as the sea, his 
love as deep.” He gives to his chief 
characters riches endless as the spiritual 
stores of his own heart. It is, indeed, 
only the last which gives value to the 
first in his writings. It is easy to endow 
men with millions on paper, and to 
make them willing to scatter them a- 
mong the wretched ; but it is the cor- 
responding bounty and exuberance of 
the author’s soul, which here makes the 
money sterling, and the charity divine. 
The hero of this romance always ap- 
pears to our imagination like a radiant 
vision encircled with celestial glories. 
The stories introduced in it are delight- 
ful exceptions to the usual rule by which 
such incidental tales are properly re- 
garded as impertinent intrusions. That 
of David Doubtful is of the most ro- 
mantic interest, and at the same time 
steeped in feeling the most profound. 
But that of Clement and his wife is 
perhaps the finest. The scene in which 
they are discovered, having placidly 
lain down to die of hunger together, i 
gentle submissioa to heaven, depicts # 
quiescence the most sublime, yet the 
most affecting. Nothing can be more 
delightful than the sweetening ingredi- 
ents in their cup of sorrow. The he- 
roic act of the lady to free herself from 
her ravisher’s grasp, her trial and her 
triumphant acquittal, have a grandeur 
above that of tragedy, The genial spi- 
rit of the author’s faith leads him to ex- 
ult especially in the repentance of the 
wicked. No human writer seems ever 
to have hailed the contrite with so cor- 
dial a welcome. His scenes appear 
overspread with a rich atmosphere of 
tenderness, which softens and conse- 
crates all things. 

We would not pass over, without a 
tribute of gratitude, Mrs, Radcliffe’s 
wild and wondrous tales. When we 
read them, the world seems shut out, 
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and we breathe only in an enchanted 
region, where lovers’ lutes tremble over 
placid waters, mouldering castles rise 
conscious of deeds of blood, and the 
sad voices of the past echo through 
deep vaults and lonely galleries, There 
18 always majesty in her terrors. She 
produces more effect by whispers and 
slender hints than ever was attained by 
the most vivid display of horrors. Her 
conclusions are tame and impotent al- 
most without example. But while 
her spells actually operate, her power 
is-truly magical. Who can ever forget 
the scene in the Romance of the For- 
est where the marquis, who has long 
sought to make the heroine the victim 
of licentious love, after working on her 
protector, over whom he has a mysteri- 
ous influence, to steal at night into her 
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chamber, and when his trembling lis. 
tener expects only a requisition for de. 
livering her into his hands*replies to the 
question of “then—to-night my Lord!” 
“ Adelaide dies”—~or the allusions to 
the dark veil in the Mysteries of Udol- 
pho—or the stupendous scenes in Spal- 
atro's cottage? Of all romance writers 
Mrs. Radcliffe is the most romantic. 
The present age has produced a sin. 
gular number of authors of delightful 
prose fiction, on whom we intend to 
give a series of criticisms. | We shall 
next month begin with Macxenzir, 
whom we shall endeavour to compare 
with Sterne; and for this reason we 
have passed over the works of the latter 
in our present cursory view of the nov- 
elists of other days. T.D. 
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SPAIN AND THE INQUISITION. 


Concluded from p. 304. 


YENHUS it was, that the coffers of the 
holy office became so well filled, and 
its landed possessions increased to such 
a degree, that it was necessary to estab- 
lish laws for their administration, and 
create a variety of new officers, such as 
stewards, overseers, registers, &c. The 
bishops and nobles had complained of 
their being obliged to provide for the 
salaries of the inquisitors, and to pay 
the expences of their journies; but ow- 
ing to the confiscations and absolutions, 
the Inquisition was henceforth enabled 
to make ample provision for its own 
servants. The popes thought they 
might award some-little relief to the 
children of those who had been con- 
demned after their death, but the holy 
office refused to pay a single order of 
the Pontiff’s until all the arrears due to 
its own agents were discharged; the 
list of these was immense. The inquis- 
itors had a guard, and travelled with a 
numerous suite. The grand inquisitor 
was always followed by fifty archers on 
horseback and two hundred on foot. 

Tt will, perhaps, be thought, that 
such a state of things could only exist 
by means of the ignorance and fanati- 
cism which infatuated the people, and 





that the return of such horrors would 
be impossible ; but this is far from be- 
ing the case, the public opinion of the 
inquisition was the same in those days 
asnow. Nothing was left untried by 
the Cortes to prevent its establishment ; 
their remonstrances produced no effect, 
and violent insurrections consequently 
broke out in every country under the 
Spanish dominion. The Sicilians in- 
dignantly drove the inquisitors from 
their land. Naples refused to receive 
them, and was preserved by Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, surnamed the Great Cap- 
tain, from falling into their hands, ‘The 
Arragonese, less fortunate, revolted ; 
the inquisitor was massacred in the 
church of Saragossa. Two hundred 
individuals perished in expiation of this 
murder. Another revolt took place at 
Cordova, at the termination of which a 
commission, named by the Pope, and 
at which the grand inquisitor presided, 
was charged to examine into the con- 
duct of the inquisitor of that city. It 
was soon ascertained that he had immo- 
lated a great number of innocent per- 
sons; and the only punishment 10- 
flicted was that of baaishing him to his 
bishopric. Ail these events passed un- 
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der the reign of Ferdinand. Opposi- 
tion only became more manifest in that 
‘of Charles V.; the Cortes of Arragon 
" and Castile presented remonstrances to 
him, om the intolerable abuses of the 
Inquisition. Amongst other - grievan- 
' ces, it was stated that numbers of peo- 
ple caused themselves to be enrolled 
amongst the familiars of the holy 
office, in order that they might be ex- 
empted from paying any imposts. The 
Cortes were, therefore, fortunate 
enough to prevail on the monarch, who 
wanted supplies and was going to Ger- 
many, to apply for a bull to reform the 
Inquisition. 

Even Pope Leo X. complained of 
the infamous conduct of the inquisitors, 
and he wrote to the emperor, stating 
that complaints were addressed to him, 
from every quarter, of their avarice and 
their iniquities. But Charles had ob- 
tained the money he wanted from the 
Cortes, and Cardinal Adrien, his first 
minister, who was also grand inquisitor, 
persuaded his master that the terror of 
the holy office was a salutary counter- 
poise to the spirit of liberty in those 
assemblies, 

The result of these intrigues was, 
that the [oquisition remained uareform- 
ed; which, together with the hatred 
against foreigners and the nobles, con= 
tributed much to the general rising that 
took place throughout Spain during the 
emperor’s absence. 

The Cortes having possessed them- 
selves of the government, manifested, 
on the score of public liberty, ideas no 
less enlightened than those promulgated 
on a recent occasion ; and which are, 
even at this moment, making their way 
all over the Peninsula. 

The efforts of the Cortes were unsuc- 
cessful ; for they were betrayed by the 
army,and abandoned by the nobles, 
Charles V. therefore on his return, pla- 
eed every thing on its former footing, 
While the deputies of the Cortes were 
consigned to the scaffold for their ex- 
érions in favour of the nation. 

After having escaped this danger, the 
Inquisition adopted the most effectual 
Measures for impeding the progress of 
knowledge, so as that it should not 
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give rise to another struggle, With 
this view, it commenced a_ violent hos- 
tility against books of every kind that 
did not inculcate its own supremacy, 
and still more particularly against all 
those which were calculated to spread 
the poison of Luther’s doctrines in 
Spain. The works of Erasmus were 
regularly tried, although he was the 
antagonist of Luther, which made the 
former say: “ How much am I to be 
pitied! the Lutherans attack meas a 
thorough papist, and the Catholics as a 
partizan of Luther.” The Greek and 
Hebrew Bible, as well as those in the 
vulgar tongue, were proscribed; and 
this proscription was afterwards ex- 
tended to all works, whether in He- 
brew or other languages, in which any 
allusions were made to the religious 
ceremonies of the Jews or Mahome- 
tans ; not to mention every book that 
contained even a note, relative to the 
mysteries and forms of the- Christian 
system. ‘The works of several bishops, 
cardinals, and even saints, were seized 
and burnt.—** They took away,” says 
Saint Teresa, a great number. of books 
composed in the Spanish language. 
This afflicted me extremely ; for there 
were many which afforded me consola- 
tion, and it was impossible for me to 
read those printed in Latin.” 

In latter times the most scrutinizing 
precautions were taken on the frontiers, 
particularly those of France, to prevent 
the introduction of heretical books. 
which were suspected of being brought 
in wine casks, so as to elude all the 
vigilance of the custom-house officers. 
The works of the most celebrated writers 
in Europe, whether English, French, 
or Italian, were sedulously excluded— 
even Locke, Filangieri, and Montes- 
quieu, did not escape; and each suc- 
ceeding grand inquisitor felt it a kind of 
imperative duty to add te the list of his 
predecessor. He who held the office 
about fifty years ago, observes in one of 
his prohibitory edicts, which deplored 
the profligacy of the age, ‘ that some 
men had carried their audacity so far 
as todemand permission to read the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, without any 
fear of the consequences ‘” War was 
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also declared against pictures, engrav- 
ings, medals, fans, snuff-boxes, and the 
furniture of houses, that bore any my- 
thological designs, or other heretical de- 
vices. The farther measures taken to 
prescribe the books which might be 
read with safety, and the directions 
given about the efficacy of relics, would 
occupy a space far beyond our limits, 
while a recital of them would be scarce- 
ly credible, if not authenticated by in- 
controvertible testimony. 

- By such means has the power of the 
Inquisition existed till the present days. 
Can it, therefore, be matter of wonder 
that the Cortes, and their plan of a con- 
stitution promulgated in 1811, should 
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have experienced the same fate as it did 
under CharlesV.,when we consider that 
those who framed that code were only 
an isolated party, forming but an incon- 
siderable portion of the nation in which 
(thanks to the Inqnisition) knowledge 
had as yet made very little progress ? 
We ought not, therefore, to be sur. 
prised if the Inquisition of 1820 should 
renew the hecatombs of the fifteenth 
century, unless the late occurrences 
should arrest its oppressive career, 
Events in every part of Europe show 
that, at least amongst the uneducated 
portion of its inhabitants, the human 
mind is nearly as prone to religious 
fanaticism asit was 300 years ago. 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 


He work, so full of peculiar in- 
terest to a very numerous sect can- 
not fail to be almost equally acceptable 
to serious readers of every class. Of 
Mr. Southey’s talent for the able exe- 
cution of such a work nothing need be 
said...no man ever united genius and 
industry in a greater degree, and genius 
and industry are the prime requisites 
for producing what is excellent in every 
species of literature. ‘To these he has 
added impartiality and candour; and 
we have no doubt that his publication 
will prove as little the subject of pole- 
mical controversy as any thing of the 
kind that was ever written. 

“‘ Benjamin Wesley the —_ grand- 
father of the founder of the Methodists, 
studied physic as well as divinity at the 
university, a practice not unusual at that 
time : he was ejected by the act of non- 
conformity from the living of Alling- 
ton, in Dorsetshire; and the medical 
knowledge which he had acquired from 
motives of charity, became then the 
means of his support. Jobn, his son, 
was educated at New Inn Hall, Ox- 
ford,in the time of the Commonwealth; 
and was distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with oriental languages, as well as 
for his diligence and piety. Had the 
Cromwell family retained its power he 
would have risen to great distinction ; 


but the contrary befalling, he also was 
ejected from the living of Blandford for 
non-conformity ; four times imprison- 
ed for preaching ; and when he died in 
the village of Preston, denied burial in 
the Church by the vicar. His prema- 
ture fate brought the grey hairs of his 
aged father with sorrow to the grave. 
By his wife, a niece of Fhomas Fuller 
the church historian, he left two sons, 
the younger of whom, Samuel, was 
eight or nine years old when he lost his 
parent. ‘ The circumstances of the 
father’s life and sufferings, which have 
given him a place among the confessors 
of the non-conformists, were likely to 
influence the opinions of the son : but 
happening to fall in with bigotted and 
ferocious men, he saw the worst part 
of the dissenting character. Their de- 
fence of the execution of King Charles 
offended him, and he was at once shock- 
ed and disgusted by their calf’s head 
club; so much so, that he separated 
from them, and, because of their intol- 
erance, joined the church which had 
persecuted his father. This conduct, 
which was the result of feeling, was ap- 
proved by his ripe judgment, and Sam- 
uel Wesley continued through life’a 
zealous churchman. The feeling which 
urged him to this step must have been 
very powerful, and no common spirit 
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was required to bear him through the 
difficulties which he brought upon him- 
_ self; for by withdrawing from the 
academy at which he had been placed, 
he so far offended his friends, that they 
jent him no farther support, and in the 
latter years of Charles IT. there was lit- 
tle disposition to encourage proselytes 
who joined a church which the reigning 
family were labouring to subvert. But 
Samuel Wesley was made of good 
mould: he knew and could depend up- 
on himself: he walked to Oxford, en- 
tered himself at Exeter College as a 
poor scholar, and began *his studies 
there with no larger a fund than two 
pounds sixteen shillings, and no pros- 
pectof any future supply. From that 
time, till he graduated, a single crown 
was all he received from his friends. 
He composed exercises for those who 
had more money than learning ; and he 
ave instructions to those who wished 
to profit by his lessons; and thus by great 
industry, and great frugality, he not on- 
ly supported himself, but had aecumu- 
lated the sum of ten pounds fifteen 
shillings, when be wentto London to 
be ordained. Having served a curacy 
there one year, and as chaplain during 
another on board a king’s ship, he set- 
tled upon acuracy in the metropolis, 
and married Susannah, daughter of Dr. 
Annesley, one of the ejected ministers, 
No man was ever more suitably ma- 
ted than the elder Wesley. The wife 
whom he chose was, like himself, the 
child of a man eminent among the non- 
conformists, and, like himself, in early 
youth she had chosen her own path: 
she had examined the controversy be- 
tween the Dissenters and the Church 
of England with conscientious dili- 
gence, and satisfied herself that the 
schismatics were inthe wrong. The 
dispute, it must be remembered, related 
wholly to discipline ; but her enquiries 
had not stopt there, and she had reas- 
oned herself into Socinianism, from 
which she was reclaimed by her hus- 
band. She was an admirable woman, 
of highly improved mind, and of a 
strong and masculine understanding, 
an obedient wife,an exemplary moth- 
er, a fervent Christian. The marriage 
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was blest in all its circumstances: it 
was contracted in the prime of their 
youth ; it was fruitful; and death did 
not divide them till they were both full 
of days. They had no less than nine- 
teen children: but only three sons and 
three daughters seem to have grown up; 
and it is probably to the loss of the 
others that the father refers in one of his 
letters, where he says, that he had suf- 
fered things more grievous than death. 
The manner in which these children 
were taught to read is remarkable: the 
mother never began with them till they 
were five years old, and then she made 
them learn the alphabet perfectly in one 
day: on the next they were put te spell 
and to read one line, and then a_ verse, 
never leaving it till they were perfect in 
the lesson.” 

From Queen Mary, Mr. Wesley 
received the living of Epwerth, in Lin- 
colnshire, for his defence of the revolu- 
tion ; and in the reign of Queen Anne, 
was rewarded with the chaplaincy of a 
regiment, fora poem on the battle of 
Blenheim. He was, however, persecu- 
ted by the dissenters, who could not 
forgive his abandoning them. 

John, his second son, the subject of 
this memoir, was born at Epworth on 
the 17th of June, 1703. At six years 
of age he narrowly escaped being burnt 
to death when his father’s house was 
destroyed by the flames, and he “ re- 
membered this providential deliverance 
through life with the deepest gratitude. 
In reference to it he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under 
one of his portraits, with these words 
for the motto, ‘Is not this a brand: 
plucked out of the burning ?’ The third 
son, Charles, the zealous and able as- 
sociate of his brother in his future la- 
bours, was at this time scarcely two 
months old.” 

From their mother the Wesleys im- 
bibed the principles of Jacobitism, and 
also a devotional temperament which 
seems to have been common to them 
all. John was a favourite at the Char- 
ter-house, where he was educated, and 
at the age of seventeen, carried habits of 

viet and regularity to Christ-church, 
Oxford, where he pursued his studies 
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with all diligence, In his youth he 
was an expert versifier, but he forbore 
to cultivate this talent, and his brother 
Charles became the “sweet singer of 
methodism.” 

While he was an undergraduate, bis 
manners were free and cheerful ; and 
that activity of disposition which bore 
him afterwards through such uninterrupt- 
ed labour, displayed itself in wit and 
vivacity. But when the time of life 
arrived at which he might have taken 
orders, he, who was not a man to act 
lightly upon any occasion, and least of 
all u so solemn a one, began to re- 
flect seriously upon the importance of 
the priestly office, and to feel some 
scruples concerning the motives by 
which the person ought to be influenced 
who determines to take upon himself 
sa awful a charge. These scruples he 
communicated to his father, who an- 
swered them sensibly ; but agreed with 
him in not liking a “ callow clergyman ;” 
and hinting that he thought it too soon 
for him to be ordained, exhorted him 
to work while he could. ‘The letter 
was written with a trembling pen: 
“ You see,” said the old man, “ Time 
has shaken me by the hand, and Death 
is but a little way behind him. My 
eyes and cheart are now almost all I 
have left, and I bless God for them.” 
The mother, however, was of opinion 
that the sooner he entered into deacon’s 
orders the better, because it might be 
_ an inducement to greater application in 
the study of practical divinity, “ And 
now, said’she, “in good earnest re- 
solve to make religion the business of 
your life: for, after all, that is the one 
thing that, strictly speaking, is necessa- 
ry ; all things beside are comparatively 
little to the pu of life.” 

His theological studies, including the 
Treatise de imitatione Christi, and Jere- 
my Taylor’s Rules of Holy Living and 
Dying, produced a great change in 
young Wesley’s frame of mind and 
conduct. He began a new course of 
life, communicated every week, and 
prayed much: thus prepared he was, in 
the autumn of 1725, ordained by Dr. 
Potter, bishop of Oxford. In March, 
1726,-he was elected a fellow of Lin- 
coln College, 


From this period he 
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kept a diary, which contains a lively 
picture of his eventful life. In 1727, 
he was appointed Greek lecturer, and 
moderator of the classes, from which his 
powers of reasoning acquired much 
strength, while his other studies gene- 
rally enriched his mind. Mondays and 
Tuesdays were allotted to the classics ; 
Wednesdays to logic and ethics ; 
Thursdays to Hebrew and Arabic; Fri- 
days to metaphysics and natural philos. 
ophy ; Saturdays to oratory and poe. 
try, but chiefly to composition in those 
arts ; and the Sabbath to Divinity. He 
also gave great attention to mathemat- 
ics, To this course of general attain- 
ment succeeded that religious enthusi- 
asm which soon engrossed him entirely, 
and caused him to sacrifice all the rest 
to “ spiritual things.” He went to 
Wroote, and officiated as‘curate to his 
father for two years, during which he 
obtained priest’s orders, His next 
movement was a return to Lincoln 
College, where he became a tutor. His 
brother Charles had by this time, been 
entered of Christ-church, and formed 
an association with some other under- 
graduates, for the purpose of religious 
improvement. They lived by rule, and 
speedily attracting notice, did not es- 
cape the derision of a lax era, They 
were called the Sacramentarians, from 
taking the sacrament weekly; Bible- 
bigots, Bible-moths, the holy or the 
godly club ; and one person, with less 
irreverence and more learning, observed 
in reference to their methodical mannet 
of life, that a new sect of Methodists 
was sprung up, alluding to the ancient 
school of physicians, known by that 
name, This appellative fastened upon 
them, and became the appropriate de- 
signation of the sect of which J. Wes- 
ley was the founder, though it was to 
Charles* and his friends that it was 
first given.. When John returned to 
Oxford, the society gladly put them- 
selves under the direction of one of such 
character and standing, and master of 





* This Charles refused to accompany 2 gentleman 
to Ireland, with the view of being made his heir ; and 
the consequence was, that he adopted another name- 
sake, te whom he left his fortune, and this was ° 
other than Wellesley, the first Earl of Mornipgton , 
the father of the Duke of Wellington. 
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¢o much erudition and eloquence. Mr. 
Morgan, one of the members, died 
young, @ victim to the austerities which 
they practised. Hervey, the author of 
the Meditations, was another of their 
body ; and the celebrated Whitfield, 
bora in Gloucester in 1714, a third.— 
His early talent for elocution had al- 
most direcved him to the stage, and sev- 
eral years of his youth were as 
a common drawer in the public-house 
kept by his mother. At eighteen, how- 
ever, he was admitted a Servitor at Ox- 
ford, joined the Methodists, then about 
fifteen in number, and thence rose to 
distinction in the pulpit. ‘The new sect 
now regularly visited the prisoners and 
sick, fasted on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, the days on which Christ was be- 
trayed and crucified; and drew up a 
scheme of self-examination, which, ex- 
cept that it speaks of obeying the laws 
of the Church of England, might fitly 
be appended to the spiritual exercises of 
Loyola. William Law, about this pe- 
riod, helped much to confirm Wesley 
in his enthusiasm and longing after per- 
fectibility. John Wesley and his asso- 
ciates running fast towards fanaticism, 
the seniors of Christ Church set them- 
selves to check the evil which had 
sprung up; and discussions rather than 
events fill up the time from 1728 to 
1735. In the April of the latter year 
old Mr. Wesley died, and John having 
refused to accept his church preferment, 
even if it could be obtained, was indu- 
ced to undertake a mission to preach 
the gospel in Georgia. He was ac- 
companied by his brother Charles, who 
went in the capacity of secretary to Mr, 
Oglethorpe, the founder of the colony ; 
Charles Delamotte, the son of a London 
merchant ; and Benjamin Ingham, one 
of the little community at Oxford. In 
the same vessel a party of Moravians 
sailed ; and from the connexion with 
these brethren, much of the economy of 
the Methodists was derived, The sin- 
gularities which had been in some de- 
gree restrained while in England, were 
now unlimitedly indulged, and the as- 
cetic principles of the sect were put in 
full practice. Vegetables and rice and 
viseuit became at first the sole food of 
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the missionaries—they abstained from 
supper—they lay on the floor—their 
classic studies were declared to be re- 
prehensible, and at length they lived on 
bread alone.— 

* From four in the morning till five 
they used private prayer ; from five till 
seven they read the bible together, care- 
fully comparing it with the writings of 
the earliest ages, that they might not 
lean to their own understandings. At 
seven they breakfasted, and they had 
public prayers at eight. From nine till 
twelve John Wesley was employed in 
learning German, Delamotte pursued 
his Greek studies, Charles wrote ser- 
mons, and Ingham instructed the ebil- 
dren : and at twelve they met to give 
an account to one another of what they 
bad done since their last meeting, and 
of what they intended to do before their 
next. They dined about one, and from 
dinner till four the time was spent in 
reading to those of whom each had ta- 
ken especial: charge, or in exborting 
them severally, as the case might re- 
quire. There were evening prayers at 
four, when the second lesson was ex- 
plained, or the children were catechised 
and instructed before the congregation. 
From six to seven each read in his cab- 
in to a few of the passengers. Atseven 
Wesley joined with the Germans in 
their public service, and Ingham read 
between the decks to as many as de- 
sired tohear. At eight they met again 
to instruct and exhort. By this time 
they were pretty well wearied with ex- 
hortation and instruction ; and between 
nine and ten they went to bed, where, 
as Wesley says, neither the waving of 
the sea, nor the motion of the ship, 
could take away the refreshing sleep 
which God gave them. 

* It was a rough season, their pas- 
gage was tempestuous ; and, during the 
storm, Wesley felt that he was unfit, 
because he was unwilling todie. <A- 
shamed of this unwillingness, he re- 
proached himself as if he had no faith, 
and he admired the impassable tran- 
quillity to which the Moravians had 
attained.” 

On the 5th of February, 1736, they 
anchored in the Savannah river, in the 
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country belonging to the Creek Indians, 
and possessing a population of about 
25,000 souls. We cannot minutely 
follow the thread of the mission in 
Georgia : suffice itto say that it was 
hardly successful, and removed but few 
of the prejudices which caused the 
Chief Tomochichi to exclaim, “ Chris- 
tian much drunk ! Christian beat men ! 
Christian tell ies!) Devil Christian ! 
Me no Christian !” 

But Wesley’s insisting on intolérant 
discipline, on immersion in baptism, and 
on other severities, hindered the good 
work. ‘The preacher aiso began to de- 
part more and more from the practices 
of the church. At Frederica, too, 
whither Charles Wesley had gone, 
great confusiou arose out of his attempts 
at reform, and injudicious zeal. In 
1737 Charles returned to England. 
Joho refrained from marrying Sophia 
Causton, the niece of the chief magis- 
trate, in deference, it is said, to the de- 
cision of the Moravian brethren, to 
whom he proposed the question, wheth- 
er he should or should not unite himself 
to that young lady. Other accounts 
state that the match was broken off by 
Miss C. in consequence of his eccentri- 
cities ; and she soon after became the 
wife of a Mr. Williamson. Wesley 
seems at this period of his life to have 
been both intolerant and untractable. 
For some cause or other he repelled 
Mrs, Williamson from the communion 
table. For this and for scandal he was 
indicted. The prosecution, however, 
was not promptly followed up, and af- 
ter waiting several months for trial, he 
quitted the scene of his distress. His 
passage homeward from Charleston was 
tempestuous, and spent in strict self-ex- 
amination: he landed at Deal, after an 
absence of two years and four months. 
It is curious, that Whitfield sailed from 
the Downs for Georgia only a few 
hours before the vessel in which Wes- 
ley was, cast anchor; the ships passed 
in sight, but neither knew that his 
friend was on the deck of that at which 
he gazed. 

* But when Wesley landed he learn- 
ed that his coadjutor was on board the 
vessel in the offing ; it was still possi- 
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ble to communicate with him; and 
Whitfield was not a little surprised at 
receiving a letter which contained these 
words : “ When I saw Ged by the 
wind which was carrying you out 
brought me in, I asked counsel of God, 
His answer you have inclosed.” The 
inclosure was a slip of paper, with this 
sentence, “ Let him return to London.” 
Wesley doubting, from his own expe- 
rience, whether his friend could be so 
usefully employed in America -as in 
England, had referred the question to 
chance, in which at that time he trusted 
implicitly ; and this was the lot* which 
he bad drawn.” 

Whitfield had, during the absence of 
Wesley, made many proselytes in Eng- 
land. He began his preachings at 
Gloucester, and preached afterwards to 
enthusiastic multitudes in London, Bris- 
tol, and other places ; but he left all for 
America, 

“It is therefore apparent, that tho’ 
the Wesleys should never have existed, 
Whitfield would have given birth to 
Methodism :—and now when Whit- 
field, having excited this powerful sen- 
sation in London, had departed for 
Georgia, to the joy of those who dread- 
ed the excesses of his zeal, no sooner 
had he left the metropolis, than Wes- 
ley arrived there, to deepen and widen 
the impression which Whitfield had 
made. Had their measures been con- 
certed, they could not more entirely 
have accorded. The first sermon 
which Wesley preached was upon these 
strong words: ‘If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature ;? and 
though he himself had not yet reached 
the same stage in his progress as his 
more ardent coadjutor, the discourse 
was so high strained, that he was in- 
formed he was not to preach again in 
that pulpit. 

“This was on the second day after 
his arrival in London. On the next 
Sunday be preached at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and there also was informed 





* This remarkable instance of Wesley’s predi- 
lection for the practice of sortilege, is not noticed 
by either ofhis biographers. Whitfield himself re- 
Jates it, in a letter published at the*time of their 
separation. 
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that he was to preach no more. In the 
course of the week he went to Oxford, 
whither Peter Boehler accompanied 
him, and where he found only one of 
the little Society which he had formed 
there ; the rest having been called to 
their several stations in’ the werld. 
During these days he conversed much 
with the Moravian, but says that he un- 
derstood him not; and least of all 
when he said, Mi frater, mi frater, ex- 
coquenda est ista tua Philosophia. Ere 
long, being with his mother at Salisbu- 
ry, and preparing for a journey to his 
brother Samuel, at Tiverton, he was 
recalled to Oxford by a message that 
Charles was dying there of a pleurisy : 
setting off immediately upon this 
mournful summons,he found him recov- 
ering, and Peter Boehler with him. 
Boehler possessed one kind of philoso- 
phy in a higher degree than his friend : 
the singularity of their appearance and 
manner excited some mockery from the 
undergraduates, and the German, who 
perceived that Wesley was annoyed by 
it chiefly on his account, said, with a 
smile, ‘ Mi frater non adharet vesti- 
bus,’—‘ it does not even stick to our 
clothes.’ This man, a person of no 
ordinary powers of mind, became 
Wesley’s teacher : it is no slight proof 
of his commanding intellect, that he 
was listened to as such ; and by him, 
‘in the hands of the great God,’ says 
Wesley, ‘ I was clearly convinced of 
unbelief,—of the want of that faith 
whereby alone we are saved.’ A scru- 
ple immediately occurred to him,wheth- 
erhe ought not leave off preaching,— 
for how could he preach to others who 
had not faith himself? Boehler was 
consulted whether he should leave it off, 
and answered, ‘ By no means.’ ‘ But 
what can I preach ?’ said Wesley. The 
Moravian replied, ‘ Preach faith till you 
have it; and then, because you have it, 
you will preach faith.’ Accordingly 
he began to preach this doctrine, tho’, 
he says, his soul started back from the 
work, 

“* He had a little before resolyed,and 
written down the resolution as a cove- 
Dant with himself, that he would: use 
absolute openness and unreserve to- 
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wards all whom he should converse 
with ; that he would labour after con- 
tinual seriousness, not willingly indulg- 
ing in any the least levity of behaviour, 
nor in laughter, no, not for a moment ; 
and that he would speak no word, and 
take no pleasure, which did not tend to 
the glory of God. In this spirit he be- 
gan to exhort the hostess or the servants 
at an inn, the chance company with 
whom he was sat at meat, and the tra- 
veller with whom he fell in on the road; 
if a passing salutation were exchanged, 
a word of religious exhortation was 
added.” 

Wesley’s first important alteration 
after this period was to resort to extem- 
poraneous prayer. Between 40 or 50, 
now (1738) congregated in London, 
agreeing to meet weekly and draw up 
the fundamental rules of their society, 
‘in obedience to the command of God 
by St. James, and by the advice 
of Peter Boehler.” 

“ They were to be divided into sev- 
eral bands or little companies, none 
consisting of fewer than five, or more 
than ten persons ; in these bands every 
one in order engaged to speak as freely, 
plainly, and concisely as he could, the 
real state of his heart, with his several 


temptations and deliverances since the 


last meeting. On Wednesday even-~ 
ings, at eight o’clock, all the bands 
were to have a conference, beginning 
and ending with hymns and prayer. 
Any person who desired admission into 
this society was to be asked, what were 
his motives, whether he would be en- 
tirely open, using no kind of reserve, 
and whether he objected to any of the 
rules. When he should be proposed, 
every one present who felt any objec- 
tion to his admission, should state it 
fairly and fully ; they who were re- 
ceived on trial were to be formed into 
distinct bands, and some experienced 
person chosen to assist them; and if 
no objection appeared to them after two 
months, they might then be admitted 
into the society.. Every fourth Satur- 
day was to be observed as a day of 
general intercession ; aod on the Suo- 
day sevennight following, a general love- 
feast should be held, from seven till ten 
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in the evening. The last article provi- 
ded that no member should be allowed 
to actin any thing contrary to any or- 
der of the society, and that any person 
who did not conform to those orders 
after being thrice admonished, should 
no longer be esteemed a member. 
‘These rules were in the spirit of the 
Moravian institutions, for Wesley was 
now united with the Brethren in doc- 
trine, as far as he understood their doc- 
trine, and well disposed to many parts 
of their discipline. Charles also now 
yielded to Peter Boebler’s commanding 
abilities, and was by him persuaded 
of the necessity of a faith differing from 
any thing which he had yet felt or im- 
agined. ‘The day after he had won 
this victory, Boebler left London to 
embark for Georgia.” 

Thus gradually approaching what 
the methodistsdenominate efficient faith, 
Wesley contioued till Wednesday 
May 24th, a remarkable day in the 
history of Methodism, for upon that 
day he.dates his conversion,—a point, 
say his official biographers, of the ut- 
most magnitude, not only with respect 
to himself but to others. 

“On the evening of that day he 
went very unwillingly to a Society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one of the 
assembly was reading Luther’s pre- 
face to the Epistle to the Romans.— 
What followed is considered by his 
disciples as being of deep importance ; 
it may therefore best be given in his 
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own words: ‘ About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed ; I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation: and an as- 
surance was given me, that He had ta- 
ken away my sins, even mine, and sav- 
ed me from the law of sin and death. 
I began to pray with all my might for 
those who had in a more especial man- 
ner despitefully used me and persecuted 
me. I then testified openly to all there 
what I now first felt in my heart. But it 
was not long before the enemy sugges- 
ted, ‘ This cannot be faith, for where is 
thy joy ?’—How many a thought aris- 
ing from that instinctive logic which is 
grounded on common sense, has been 
fathered upon the personified principle 
of evil! Here was a plain contradiction 
in terms,—an assuranee which had not 
assured him. He returned home, and 
was buffeted with temptations; he 
cried out and they fled away ; they re- 
turned again and again. ‘ I as often 
lifted up my eyes,’ he says, ‘and He 
sent me help from his holy place. And 
herein I found the difference betwéen 
this and my former state chiefly consis- 
ted. I was striving, yea fighting with 
all my might under the law, as well as 
under grace: but then I was some- 
times, if not often conquered ; now I 
was always conqueror.’ ” 

[We are sorry we cannot conclude this paper 

in our present Number. | 
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I SCARCELY need inform you 
- that the merchants first set the ex- 
ample of providing elegant furniture 
for their apartments ; but hitherto 
there have been few imitators, The 
principal families of the island tena- 
ciously adhere to their antique manners 
and pristine simplicity; you scarcely 
ever see in their saloons any other 
movables than trunks, thrown here and 
there on chairs ; these trunks take the 


* See Ath. Vol. VH. p. 302. 
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names of the different articles which 
they represent. That which contains 
papers is called the secretaire, and that 
which holds the linen, the commode ; 
so that they are no strangers to the use 
of French furniture. 

Ina country wherein the state and 
condition of society are but in their 
infancy, spectacles, such as the play, the 
ball, &c. are a sort of needful distrac- 
tions. Let me say a word or two 
about the spectacles. They act here 
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very frequently those sacred mysteries 
which so delighted our good forefath- 
ers. Ihave witnessed the triumph of 
the Ave-Maria, a tragi-comedy, which 
closes with the sudden appearance, in 
the midst of the theatre, of a chivajrous 
worthy, mounted on a real horse, shak- 
ing at the end of a lance the bloody 
head of an infidel. 

This horrid exhibition excited a tit- 
ter of enjoyment in all the spectators, 
The ladies in particular seemed to be 
highly entertained—no fainting fits, no 
nervous attacks, How could a mere 
fiction agonize the blunt feelings of 
women hardened by the spectacles of 
bull-fights, and almost every day meet- 
ing with the dead body of some hu- 
man being who has been assassinated ? 

The ball and gaming-rooms are 
about a quarter of a league from the ci- 
ty ; and you proceed to them through 
an avenue, at the end of which appears 
a little pedestrian statue of Charles IIT. 
with proportions but meagre,and a con- 
formity of costume which throws over 
the monarch an appearance rather gro- 
tesque. 

Thad almost forgotten to mention, 
that, close to the statue, and on the 
high road, you see a block of marble 
rudely sculptured, surmounted with 
the bust of Christopher Columbus, It 
is a sort of shapeless mass of that great 
man, the design abandoned almost as 
soon as projected, the posture, lying 
in the dust at the feet ofa king, is a 
pretty significant emblem of the un- 
grateful treatment he experienced from 
the husband of Isabella. 

Five or six hundred volantes convey 
the ladies and gentlemen to the ball- 
rooms, ‘These carriages can only be 
compared, in point of elegance, to the 
Most ordinaty post-chaises ; they are 
drawn by a couple of horses, with a 
black postillion mounted on one of 
them. On entering the ball-rooms, 
you perceive that dancing is but a se- 
condary object of the assembly ; the 
first apartments that you cross are sup- 
plied with tables covered with gold 
and silver; and immense sums are 
lostand gained here with a rapidity 
and a degree of phlegm unknown 
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in Europe. An additional amuses 
ment is, to survey, in the groups, 
a marchioness or a countess seated be- 
tween a Spanish monk and a Dutch sea- 
man, that waft to her, from the right 
and left, the fragrant fumes of their 
cigarres, 

Here the vicious tendency of gam- 
bling is not soured by public opinion 5 
there is the priest, the noble, the magis- 
trate, the merchant, all sitting in pub- 
lic, about a board of green cloth, with 


‘as much indifference as we can appro- 


priate to the most trivial actions. ‘The 
father of a family goes to place his wife 
and daughters in the dancing rooms, 
and then returns to the gaming-room ; 
all this is in the order of their manners, 
and no sense of public morals or de- 
corum seems to be hurt by it. Nor 
does the slightest disgrace attach to the 
bankers that hold the gaming-money, 
for some of these bankers are members 
of the most illustrious families in the 
colony. It is true that the laws and the 
ordonnances of the governors hold out 


threatening penalties against gaming; 


but those who are to put the laws in ex- 
ecution find it to their advantage to 
screen the offenders with their protec- 
tion. They give the governor and the 
intendant to understand that gaming is 
a necessary evil; and it should seem 
that they back their assertions with 
weighty reasons, as the doors are 
always kept open, aod they play, 
one might almost say, in the open air. 

But now for the dancing apartment. 
It is decorated with taste and elegant 
simplicity : a huodred wax-candiles re- 
flect their sparkling lustre on the wo- 
men seated at one end of the room. 
Your entrance is the most favourable 
moment to catch the illusion ; large 
black eyes, a physiognomy full of ex- 
pression, andthe handsomest little feet 
in the world, wouldin any country ex- 
cite an emotion in the breast even of a 
stoic ; but he would be quite astonish- 
ed to find also asoul and senses. 

At the other end of the room are the 
men, alike seated, but throughout the 
ball, the two confronting parties do not 
mingle ; there are certain chevaliers of 
honour who accommodate the dancers 
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with invitations. In short, there is 
such an air of strictness and decorum 
pervading the assembly, that one might 
fancy it was copied from the rigid ce- 
remonials practised by the Jesuits of 
Paraguay, in the balls they gave the 
natives, 

Allthe balls open with a minuet, 
and it is often repeated, not so much 
by preference as from necessity. It is 
rather walking however than dancing, 
being just suited toa country, where 
the least motion puts you out of 
breath, and is a drain upon your 
strength. 

When the ladies rise up from their 
seats, they lose in a moment half of 
the graces which fancy had imputed to 
them. ‘They bound as if they were 
lame ; and indeed, the narrow shoes 
that compress their feet, pinch them 
severely at every step they take. Their 
countenances pretty plainly give a dif- 
ferent expression to the features. ‘They 
have no corset to keep up their shapes, 
and they do not know how to put on 
the robe which they wear, the use of 
robes being of recent introduction. 
Ten years ago, the ladies used to ap- 
pear in public much: in the simple cos- 
tume of a woman getting out of bed. 

The men-display superior graces in 
motion, from being more at ease in 
their feet ; but they appear destitute of 
that dignity and noble air which so well 
become the minuet. They are besides 
totally unacquainted witu the real cha- 
racter of this dance ; these semi-barba- 
rians can step up to the ladies very fre- 
quently in a riding coat, and always 
either without a hat or else with a round 
one. 

It is only the whites that are admit- 
ted to such a ball as 1 am describing, 
and it already appears that they cannot 
boast of having an accurate tradition of 
the minuet. This honour may be 
claimed exclusively by the free ne- 
groes. How much was I sur- 
prised to see these negroes of a noble 


and supple shape, respectfully advan- 
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cing to their ladies with a three-corner- 
ed hat in hand, and with a dignity 
which begins to grow scarce in Europe ? 
The aegresses are not eclipsed by their 
cavaliers ; all their movements are re. 
plete with grace and nobleness ; nor 
do they torture their feet to conceal 
their true dimensions. A right taste 
presides at their toilettes ; their rich 
dresses do not jostle with elegance ; 
and they. wear their robes with an 
ease that would create admiration in 
the most assiduous of our opera loun- 
ers. 

I had. entered. the negroes’ ball, to 
make merry for a few minutes at their 
expense; but that was impossible. 
What I beheld was far superior to what 
I had quitted ; and hadany one then 
addressed me on the subject of com- 
parison, maintaining the superiority of 
the whites over the blacks, I should 
have given ashort answer: ‘ Only open 
your eyes, and speak plainly what you 
think.’ 

The decent gaiety of these blacks, 
men and women ; the mildness of their 
physiognomy, and the affability of their 
manners, render it impossible to refuse 
them the sentiments of our benevolence. 
Nature has gifted them with the endow- 
ments of improvisatort and musicians ; 
and I do not hesitate to predict,. that if 
ever the island shall possess a colonial 
literature, it is the blacks: that will 
engross the merit of the obligation. 

My letter so far is pretty long, and 
I feel the call for repose. If I recruit 
my strength in another month, I intend 
to report the condition of the blacks in 
slavery ; the state of the arts and sci- 
ences ; tonotice the government and 
the tribunals, the clergy and noblesse, 
the political bias of the population, the 

lantations, culture ; and, lastly, the 
deplorable lot of such Europeans as re- 
sort hither with the hopes of realizing 
an establishment. I mean also to fur- 
nish you with some statistical notices 
that may prove interesting to the ama- 


teurs. 
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ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


AN AUSTRIAN ASSASSIN. 
ig was reserved for this.age to pro- 
BE duce advocates for assassination 
ready to pronounce it one of the noblest 
and boldest resources of great.minds 
only, swayed by the strongest passions ; 
forgetting how generally the most vile 

assions are ‘the strongest and how 
easily this resource is within the reach 
of the least elevated mind. Let us see 
one example of the thousand which 
might be found to convince us with 
what uncertainty we judge of those mo- 
tives by which sophists would pretend 
to determine the guilt of an assassin. 
The wavering ambition, the enthusi- 
asm, and the fanciful sensibility of the 
Emperor Joseph IIL. are not forgotten, 
and the favourites of his councils were 
often men whose recommendation was a 
tincture of similar peculiarities. There 
was one person, to whom, if German 
etiquette had been flexible, he would 
have given public entrance to his cabi- 
net; but rigid prejudices and custom 
compelled him to be content with pri- 
vate patronage. Whence this man 
came is very doubtful, though some re- 
markable instances of courage and fidel- 
ity which he had shewn during Joseph’s 
quarrel with his Belgian subjects, were 
supposed to have been his first.passports 
to favour. If he was a native.of Flan- 
ders, the acuteness of his eye, his sharp 
lean features, and slender person, were 
no evidences of his birth-place, and his 
accent was observed to have something 
Ktalian in it, Joseph meditated bold 
and singular changes in German juris- 
prudence, and was.supposed to carry on 
a private correspondence with those lit- 
erary men, who, if they did not abso- 
lutely change the tide of public opinion, 


availed themselves of it to rise on.the P 


surface. Otto, though he only acted as 
the emperor’s page ostensibly, ‘held 
some secret share in this correspondence, 
and was believed to have a watch-word 
by which he passed the sentinels of the 
palace in his secret visits. Nor did he 
always go alone. He was watched. 


and a spy appointed by the chancellor 
of the chamber of Wetzlar traced him 
to a spot which instigated all his em- 
ployer’s curiosity. ‘The chancellor 
was noted for his strict adherence to 
old principles, and his resistance to the 
new code of laws by which Joseph 
hoped to substitute long imprisonment 
for death as the punishment of capital 
crimes. ‘He was not illpleased to de- 
tect in his sovereign some error which 
might render his legislation unpopular 
by disgracing the source. ‘He wrapped 
himself in his darkest apparel, and 
creeping under the shadow of a high 
wall, followed a man he believed to be 
Otto and another person from the pri- 
vate gate of the palace to the meanest 
suburb of Vienna. They ascended the 
remains of a terrace, knocked at a door 
hidden by shrubs, and were admitted 
by an unseen porter without light or 
words. But the chancellor remarked, 
that these muffled persons bad taken a 
loose stone from a niche beside the door 
and spread some branches of the bram- 
bles over the vacant spot. He had cou- 
rage and sagacity. He pushed his band 
through this aperture, drew back a bolt, 
and saw thedooropen. Beyond his 
‘hopes, all within was perfectly dark and 
silent. -Covering his person and half bis 
face, he trod with suppressed breath, 
conscious that an echoing pavement was 
under his feet, till the light which he saw 
gleaming through a crevice before him, 
guided his steps to what seemed a stair- 
case, so narrow that it scarcely admitted 


him. But he followed its windings, till 


he found himself in a balcony surround- 
ed with the open tracery of ancient car- 
ved work, and suspended over a lighted 
room large enough to contain twenty 
eople. A man in a close grey cloak 
stood on a kind of rostrum addressing 
six persons in a Latin oration, which 
strangely perplexed the curioas chancel- 
lor. It seemed as if he was persuading 
his discipies to choose what elemeat 
they would wish to predominate in their 
natures, and to excite it by an outward 
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application. ‘There were glasses filled 
with earth and water, braziers with hot 
coals, and small bags of earth and blad- 
ders full of gas, which the professor 
gravely fastened on his pupils, protest- 
ing that they would be substitutes for 
meat and drink. Our chancellor knew 
all the whims of Rosicrucian cabalists ; 
he had heard some of the pretensions 
of more modern illuminati, but had 
never conceived the possibility of sup- 
porting his plump person by such simple 
means. He listened with profound at- 
tention; and after some ceremonies 
which he could not understand, the ora- 
tor left his rostrum, drew back a silk 
curtain, and discovered a sleeping wo- 
man veiled. When a few mysterious 
signals and mutterings had passed, the 
sleeper spoke, but in such strange, wild, 
and affecting strains of poetry, as to 
fix the audience in what appeared de- 
lighted attention. When her voice 
ceased, the cabalist dropped her gauze 
veil and the silk curtain over her ; and 
resumed his place in the rostrum. “ You 
have seen,” he said, “the success of my 
science. Without any consciousness 
on her part, I have unlocked and un- 
veiled her spirit, which speaks as you 
have heard, in the language of poetry— 
that is, in the words inspired by such 
enchanting images as the soul enjoys 
when detached from the body. Your 
majesty cannot doubt the truth of the 
experiment on a maiden of rank too 
high for imposture, of a character too 


pure to be at Cay of willing conniy- 


ance. ‘Therefore I selected her as a 
worthy subject for this night’s important 
purpose, and shall convey her back 
while in this profound sleep to her fath- 
er’s house, from whence, as we all know, 
she could not have been thus brought 
without the influence of my natural 
magic, by which I can either close or 
open the mind, animate or stupify the 
“body.” 

The chancellor listened indeed as if 
he too had been deadened by this ma- 
gic, for he had beheld his only daughter 
thus made the spectacle and tool of a 
madman ora cheat! While he stood 
aghast, four of the audience withdrew, 
and the operator with his two muffled 
pupils remained together. ‘I have now,’ 
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he added, ‘ to shew you the farthest ex. 
tent of my science. The magnetic pow- 
ers lodged in a diamond are such as to 
increase the brilliance of the gem when 
it approaches any animal or vegeta. 
ble frame in which its own peculiar 
gas prevails—The ring on your majes- 
ty’s hand will exemplify this, iflaid near 
the fume of this brazier.’ 

The emperor deposited his ring, as he 
was desired, on the edge of the char. 
coal furnace, which the cabalist pushed 
back into a receptacle probably prepared 
to confine the pestiferous air. But the 
chancellor also saw, that by an ingen- 
ious leger-de-main, the imperial ring 
was dropped into the ashes, and a coun- 
terfeit jewel placed on the brazier’s 
edge, when the crafty cabalist exposed 
it again to the emperor. He and his 
companion praised the increased lustre 
and size of his diamond ; and having 
heard a few more mysterious descants 
on the chemical relation of the-precious 
stone to the carbonic vapour, departed 
with his preceptor. 

Little as the chancellor cared for the 
dreams of a sect only suspected to exist, 
and much as he had always despised 
the secret vigils of its novices, he was 
determined to bear away with him some 
token of his master’s credulity and the 
Illuminé’s craft, which might suffice to 
give him power over both, and revenge 
the outrage practised on his child. lhe 
hall of this mysterious academy was 
now vacant, and lighted only by the dy- 
ing coals in the brazier. He fixed his 
feet in the fretted cornice of the balcony, 
and soon reaching the floor, possessed 
himself of the emperor's ring, climbed 
again into his hiding place, and waited 
a few instants to discover if any one 
seemed likely to return. ‘The possibi- 
ity of being locked into this strange 
house of cabalism, and the uncertain 
fate of his daughter, made him eager ' 
escape. He crept down the stairs which 
had led him to his discovery, and more 
intent on the future than the present, 
passed too hastily through the poster 
without remembering the loose stone he 
had left on the threshold. He stumbled, 
and had not time to hide’ his face, be- 
fore two men started from behind the 
trees near him. ‘Ah, Sire!” said ® 
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well-known voice—“ the Chancellor !” 
—Joseph deigned no answer, and walk- 
ed slowly away, followed by his page, 
till they disappeared among the wind- 
ings of the suburb. 

In the morning, the chancellor was 
found assassinated among those wind- 
ings. ‘There wasa deep, but not sor- 
rowful, sensation excited by his death. 
He had been the enemy of changes in 
the austere code of German law ; his 
notions were arbitrary and unphilosoph- 
ical; his judgments on many public 
occasions had been offensive to the 
people. His adversaries ascribed his 
fate to the powerful impulse of retaliation 
in some sufferer bold enough to avenge 
his own cause, and execute summary 
justice ; or to the nobler spirit of gene- 
ral patriotism, seeking to rid the state of 
an obnoxious member. Both these sup- 
positions were favoured by the new spi- 
rit which had begun its reign in morals 
and politics. ‘The chamber of Wetzlar 
examined the affair with the slightness 
of men more ready to propitiate the phi- 
losophers of Germany than to provoke 
their late chancellor's fate themselves. 
One or two of his friends endeavoured to 
interest the aulic council in this event, 
as a matter connected with intrigues of 
state, but the sovereign’s coldness repel- 
led them. Joseph was in a dilemma 
very painful and dangerous to a prince 
of romantic feelings and high honour. 
He believed his page had sacrificed the 
chancellor to a hasty zeal for bis reputa- 
tion, which must have sunk under the 
details an angry father and prejudiced 
politician might have given of the mid- 
night scene. But he dismissed Otto 
from his court, shewing by his silence 
that he suspected the crime he felt dis- 
posed to pardon, yet dared not defend. 
And many young philosophers,had they 
known the secret, would have been more 
apt to pity Otto for serving a timid and 
ungrateful master, than to blame him 
for an act which they would have 
thought sanctified by the motive. 

The emperor died a few months after, 
expressing on his death-bed to his few 
attendants the little reason he had 
found to trust the friendship, the grati- 
tude, or the honesty of men. Wheth- 
er any secret remembrance of Otto prey- 
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ed on him, or whether he felt the sus- 
picion of poison which many of his 
court afterwards avowed, will never 
now be ascertained ; but it revived the 
subject of assassination in the public 
mind, and the advocates of justice with- 
out law imagined they saw a fit retribu- 
tion for the unpunished death of the 
chancellor. 

One cold February morning an Aus- 
trian traveller, waiking hastily trom his 
inn about six o'clock, saw two men 
standing in a church yard witha sack 
at their feet. ‘The dimness of the hour, 
and the unfrequency of such visitors in 
such a place, made the traveller fix his 
eyes on them with an earnestness which 
probably induced them to separate ; and ~ 
the tallest, taking up the sack, walked 
hastily down the nearest street. The 
Austrian followed him at the same pace, 
till the bearer of the sack threw it down, 
turned into a dark lane, and vanished. 
Our traveller had some doubts whether 
he might safely take the forsaken prize, 
considering his own situation as a stran- 
ger without witnesses; but the house 
before which he stood was a noted sil- 
versmith’s, and he knocked for admis- 
sion. The master was roused, the trav- 
eller’s story told, and the sack opened, 
It contained an immense quantity of 
shreds or fragments of silver, such as 
workmen make in completing their bu- 
siness, “Sir,” said the silversmith, 
“these remnants are mine, as certain 
private marks inform me ; and the dis- 
covery you have so honestly begun 
must be completed. Only three men in 
my employ can be suspected of this 
robbery. One is entrusted with the so- 
lid metal; the second delivers their 
portions to my artisans, and receives 
them back after their hours of labour ; 
the third has the collected fragments in 
his custody. You shall take your sta- 
tion in a window opposite my house, 
with two officers of justice, and inform 
them when the man you recognise ap- 
pears.” Ignace, the traveller, agreed to 
this, and was conducted to his place 
with such feelings as must visit every 
humane and honest man who encounters 
such fearful hazard of ancther’s safety. 
The workmen passed inte their employ- 
er’s house in succession, and Ignace, 
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trembling and faltering, pointed out the 
youngest. He was the silversmith’s 
favourite nephew, and his tears, when 
taxed with his offence, moved his uncle 
to lenity. He required him to name 
his accomplice, and the boy very un- 
willingly confessed his acquaintance with 
an Austrian Jew, whose place of abode 
was unknown tohim. A Jew is easily 
pronounced a seducer and trafficker in 
guilt. Both the silversmith and the 
traveller joined with no loss of time in 
searching every resort of the proscribed 
race, and many unfortunate Israelites 
were rigorously examined; but the boy's 
tempter was not found, and Ignace re- 
turned to his own city to celebrate his 
adventure.—But there were many in 
Vienna who knew how exactly the 
published description of the Austrian 
Jew agreed with the physiognomy and 
figure of the Juggler who had beguiled 
the deceased emperor of his ring, and 
mocked him by an exhibition of his 
female accomplice, the chancellor’s un- 
worthy daughter. 

The person, who paid most attention 
to this history, was one of the members 
of the judicial chamber of Wetzlar— 
one of the few who had been unwilling 
to acquit Otto when charged with the 
chancellor’s assassiuation. He sent for 
Ignace, questioned him precisely, and 
determined to visit Vienna himself as a 
minister and discoverer of justice. It 
was not necessary or prudent to travel 
with his customary equipage. He went 
on horseback with only one confidential 
servant, calling himself Lobenstein,and 
took lodgings in a mean part of the su- 
burbs. 

Lobenstein began as well as be could 
to perform the part of a speculating al- 
chymist. He bought old essays, inqui- 
red for teachers of the new philosophy, 
and was recommended to a professor 
far advanced in the most hidden de- 
partments. The student pretended 
great zeal and faith in animal magnet- 
ism, and in that still more mysterious 
art by which some moderns profess to 
intrance and convey the soul. He 
heard all the jargon of sympathies and 
spiritual communication, always mani- 
festing perfect faith, and urging his 
teacher to exhibit some specimens.— 


Several pieces of gold and promises of 
more induced the cabalist to promise 
him a full initiation into his Eleusinian 
mysteries. | Lobenstein went at mid- 
night to his house, which had a secret 
entrance, and many winding staircases 
of frequent use. ‘I'he novice was ush- 
ered into a hall where five or six other 
students were assembled ; and their or- 
acle, mounting his rostrum, gave them 
his favourite discourse on the mysteries 
of nature, frightfully mingled with the 
fervid romances of Swedenborg, and the 
audacious schemes of modern chemis- 
try. To finish its effect, a silk curtain, 
and a veil of silver tissue were raised to 
discover what had once been a form of 
perfect beauty, and was not yet quite 
faded. The magnetizing ceremony 
was performed, and the actress deliver- 
ed along rhapsody of prophetic and 
poetic phrases, with her eyes fixed and 
her limbs composed in admirable coun- 
terfeit of sleep. | Lobenstein took care 
to be the last who left the room of lec- 
tures, leaning on his preceptor’s arm. 
As they passed out of the private post- 
ern, a man muffled in a long cloak met 
and fixed his eyes upon them. ‘“ Ah! 
the Chancellor ‘” said the cabalist, and 
instantly retreated behind the door ; but 
the officers of justice were prepared to 
rush upon him. They burst into the 
house, searched all its recesses, and 
even uprooted its pavements, but the 
magician and his accomplice were gone. 
No probable place in the city escaped 
their inquiry ; and, after a fruitless dis- 
turbance, the magistrates and their a- 
gents seemed exhausted. 

But Lobenstein’s stratagem had suc- 
ceeded. By placing near the suspected 
door a police officer properly attired, 
and with a strong personal resemblance 
to the deceased chancellor, he had sur- 
prised the cabalist into an exclamation 
which betrayed his knowledge of that 
unfortunate man. The officer thus sin- 
gularly distinguished by a likeness to 
the chancellor, had also a similar kind 
of shrewdness and penetration. He 
applied himself diligently to discover 
other avenues into this mysterious 
house, and came at length to inform 
Lobenstein that he had discovered one 
ata spot never suspected. “ You must 
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go,” said he, “on horseback, but not 
on the horse you usually ride, nor in 
the same dress, along the road which 
leads to the summer-palate. You will 
meet, near the large cluster of larches, a 
lady sitting on the bank and reading. 
Tt will not be possible for you to see 
her till the narrowness of the road has 
brought your horse’s feet close to her's, 
because she will be very adroitly con- 
cealed by a curve and a few shrubs on 
the bank. She will be terribly alarmed, 
and either bruised by the horse’s tread, 
or hurt in attempting to rise out of its 
way. You must go with her if she 
seems to expect it, and whatever you 
see or hear in the house she will carry 
you to, act as if you apprehended noth- 
ing, and, above all, as if you expected 
no one to join you there.” Lobenstein 
hardly knew whether to acquiesce in 
this expedient, or to doubt his ioform- 
er's fidelity. However, his curiosity 
and courage prevailed, and he set forth 
on his knight-errantry to discover and 
arrest his friend’s assassin. All hap- 
pened as the police-officer predicted. A 
woman of very graceful appearance 
waylaid him, as if accidentally ; and 
he, assuming airs of credulous and ro- 
mantic gallantry, atteaded her to her 
home. But he was sufficiently well 
versed in the geography of Vienna, to 
know that he had returned by a cir- 
cuitous road to the suburb in which the 
necromancer’s unholy house was lodg- 
ed. He was surprised at the elegant 
simplicity of the supper-room, at the 
dignified manners of its mistress, and 
the propriety of all he saw. After de- 
taining him half an hour by agreeable 
expressions of gratitude and hospitali- 
ty, she introduced him to Count M - -- 
her husband, as a partaker in the obli- 
gation his courteous attentions bad cre- 
ated. At this name, which he had of- 
ten heard in fashionable and political 
circles, Lobenstein looked at the wearer 
with surprise. His inquisitive glance 
Was no less earnestly returned, but the 
salutation which followed was perfectly 
unconstrained and polite. Supper was 
superbly served, and another hour or 
two passed in literary conversation. 
Madame would not permit her guest to 
depart, and her husband seconded her 
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offer of an abode for the night with a 
grace which their disguised visitor would 
have been almost unable to refuse, even 
if his secret purpose had not required 
his stay. But when he closed the door 
of the bed-chamber assigned him, tho’ 
its hangings were of dove-coloured sat- 
in, and its carpet of flowered velvet, 
some terrible thoughts of robbery and 
assassination seized him, and were not 
dispersed by the entrance, not of his 
friend, the friendly police-officer, but 
of the count himself. 

The judge of the chamber of Wetz- 
lar heartily wished his zeal for justice 
had been less rash, and started up in his 
bed with ghastly eyes, but a desperate 
intention. “ My good lord,” said the 
count, smiling, “let us understand each 
other. I am quite aware of your hon- 
ourable eagerness to unravel certain 
mysteries, which are known to none 
better than myself. You know my sta- 
tion in the Imperial Court—I have 
never been ignorant of your’s, and I re- 
quire no oath in addition to that which 
binds you as a member of a high judi- 
cial court, to fidelity in all things that 
concern the state. Expecting some ad- 
venture, I perceive, you are still dressed 
in readiness: Follow me—and forgive 
me for concerting with your faithful po- 
lice-officer and a lady’s maid a little ro- 
mantic incident to bring you to my 
house, without the formal invitation 
which your assumed name made impos- 
sible for me to hazard.” 

The judge, strangely affected and 
surprised, could only follow his guide 
in silence. The count conducted him 
through a saloon furnished with rich so- 
fas, paintings full of Guido and Titian’s 
softest representations of beauty, and 
exquisite statues almost breathing in 
their loveliness, to a library or roem of 
simpler and sterner character, filled en- 
tirely with columns of books. The 
count led his companion round, and 
pointed to their titles, which announced 
every author of political or philosophic- 
al romance from the days of Mahomet 
to those of Spinosa, Voltaire, and 
Hobbes. Thenext door opened into 
a most sumptuous banqueting-room, 
lighted as if for a feast of princes: 
anda few a steps beyound, the count 
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unlocked the door of what seem- 
ed a small boudoir, in which were sev- 
eral open caskets filled with ladies’ trin- 
kets, and two or three sets of gold and 
silver dressing-plate, elegantly packed 
as if ready for gifts. A long covered 
passage led the astonished judge into a 
hall which he remembered to be the 
place of the midnight lectures given by 
the cabalist. And the count completed 
his amazement by the taking up the gar- 
ment of thelecturer,which lay ina corner, 
and throwingit over himself. Lobenstein 
stood silent, unable to express his con- 
fusion of ideas, and the count laughed 
heartily. “ My loyal and learned friend, 
you have seen the whole secret of that 
tremendous cabalism which is now an 
engine of state-affairs. Did you expect 
to find this place really contrived for 
the invention of awrwm potabile or elix- 
ir vite ?—No, my dear lord :—those 
who eater it imagine they shall be ini- 
tiated into some powerful and unknown 
society, but the only secret power is 
that which their curiosity or vanity sup- 
plies. For vapourish Englishmen, who 
must have bugbears, we have the won- 
ders of the Gnostics and the dreams of 
their own Lilly and Dr. Dee clothed in 
modern jargon. . For Frenchmen, 
whose theatrical existence is governed 
by spectacles, who know no greater 
men than Vestris and Voltaire, we 
keep that library of useless books, into 
which we usher them with great myste- 
ry, as into the temple of the illuminati ; 
and, by studying their ambition discov- 
er their secrets, | You expected, per- 
haps, to see iron wheels, phosphoric 
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flames, and all the phantasmagoria of 
imposture: but we conjure up no de. 
mons except those that follow the sur. 
feit of our suppers, and need no surer 
machinery than .those trinkets which 
you saw prepared as bribes for the vain 
women who imagine themselves initia- 
ted among a secret sect of omnipotent 
philosophers. 

** My lord, it was no reproach to the 
chamber of Wetzlar that they misjudg- 
ed the fate of their chancellor. How 
much eloquence was wasted to prove 
that he provoked his death, and that the 
assassin rather deserved fame than ‘pun- 
ishment ! How little could those young 
philosophers, who believe all actions 
justified by their motive, judge either of 
the motive or the fact!—The chancel- 
was not murdered, nor did any one 
compass his death.—He fell dead in 
apoplexy at the house of a friend to 
whom he went to communicate the 
scene in the alchymist’s academy; and 
that friend, secretly purposing to ruin 
the emperor’s favourite Otto, placed the 
body with a sash twisted round the 
neck in such a place as to fix suspicion 
on him. The Austrian Jew, who 
amused the emperor by his pretended 
alchymy, fell into the hands of our po- 
lice by offering himself to me as the 
agent of a society, devised only to de- 
tect such impostors by seeming their 
confederates. If ancient sages had, as 
it is pretended, the pyramids of Egypt 
to conceal their secret chambers, we 

liticians have the still broader pyra- 
mid of human folly to conceal our’s.” 


V. 
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From the Imperial Magazine, April 1820. 
THE DEATH WATCH. 
(Mr. Editor, | 

eons" superstition which first de- 

nominated this curious insect as 
above, still continues in numerous in- 
stances to render it more an object of 
terror thana subject of curiosity. Be- 
ing desirous of exciting the attention of 
entomologists to this diminutive part of 
natural history, permit me to lay before 
you the following ciscumstances respect- 


ing this creature, which I have recently 
witnessed, 

One evening, about eight or nine 
o'clock, my attention was called to an 
uousual clicking, which, even at the 
distance of eight or nine feet, resembled 
exactly the noise made in a watchma- 
ker’s window, excepting that the time 
was from 10 to 15 minutes faster than 
the beats of a well regulated watch. [ 
soon found that the scene of this burry, 
was on ascreen of stretched silk paper, 
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stiffened with glue water. My ap- 
proach with the candle, a little disturb- 
~ ed the performers ; and some of them 
desisted entirely. On a close inspec- 
tion, I saw one of two of them running 
from the light, and found them to be of 
the species of little white worms or in- 
sects, which we sometimes call book- 
worms, thousands of which we have 
constantly preying upon the wood work 
of our furniture, about the size of a 
louse, and uncommonly nimble and shy. 

Towards the close of the last summer, 
after a removal to a new situation, I was 
again repeatedly amused with similar 
performances at various hours of the 
day. They were assembled on a blue 
paper lining to a perforated door of a 
book case. 

Prior to these observations, I al- 
ways considered them to be solitary 
disturbers of the wakeful hours of re- 
pose, only one of which I had heard 
without dismay, in the course of fifty 
years, and that was when I was a boy. 
One of our learned cyclopedists says, 
that this watch-like ticking is a signal 
between the sexes. If this be correct, 
the circumstances I have witnessed 
might have been some great festival or 
merry-making amongst them. As our 
ideas are frequently involuntary, the 
sometimes accumulated and confused 
ticking of many of them at once, put 
me forcibly in mind of one of our po- 
etic or prose writers on the battle of 
Waterloo, when describing the last 
great charge of cavalry, that it resem- 
bled to a by-stander the noise of a thou- 
sand tinkers, hammering their utensils. 
In what way such mites as these can ef- 
fect so great a sound, and by what ana- 
tomical mechanism that sound shall so 
exactly imitate the beating of a watch 
in quick time, may be equally difficult 
to resolve, if not more so than the hith- 
erto mysterious performance of the au- 
tomaton chess-player ; but as the former 
belongs to those works of the almighty, 
which are sought out by all those who 
have pleasure therein, some of your 
learned correspondents may be able to 
add to our scanty information on this 
insect ; which contemptible as it may 
seem, 18 an inmate in almost every 
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house, an active depredator, and some- 
times, through superstitious fear, the 
terror of the family. 





ROME BY MOONLIGHT. 


The sensibility, eloquence, pervading truth and 
grandeur of imagination, in these beautiful passages, 
will be only obscured by any comment. 

The evenings here are often so ex- 
tremely beautiful, that we have occas- 
ionally been tempted to visit the mag- 
nificent antiquities by moon-light. 
The column of Trajan, that glorious 
memorial of Roman dignity, appeared 
when viewed thus, to great advantage. 
The contrast of the light of the passing 
flambeaux, glowing on the enriched 
basement, while the beautiful embossed 
shaft reflected the silver moon, had an 
effect indescribably fine. Part of the 
sculpture was distinctly seen, while 
other parts, as time obliterates names 
and facts, were lost in oblivion. From 
various situations, the column was op- 
posed to dark and shaded buildings, 
which gave it a point and character, 
and reminded us of the diamond on 
the’ sable hair of beauty. ‘The temples 
of Nerva and Pallas were greatly im- 
proved by Cynthia’s beams ; and the 
shadows and fine touches of light upoa 
the entablature and columns—the mys- 
terious and solemn aspect of the whole, 
united, in one sentiment, the past and 
the present, and impressed us with a 
deep, yet pleasing melancholy. The 
Temple of Peace was impressive in the 
silence of night. 

As we approached the Coliseum, 
the moon pointed out innumerable col- 
umns of marble and granite, some of 
them entire,and others broken by brutal 
violence. When we entered the Colis- 
eum itself, the moon was in full splen- 
dour; bat, in attempting to describe this 
mighty work, T feel how utterly inade- 
quate my powers are to my subject. he 
innumerable open arches, with the 
moon-beams shining through them, 
were like the eyes of past ages looking 
upon us. ‘The very masses of huge 
square blocks, though inconsiderable 
accessories, were in theireflect extreme- 
ly grand ; wecould only move, without 
enquiring why we were impressed with 
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such solemn awe. We walked by the 
pale beams through all the witchery of 
the place ; silence and uncertainty pre- 
vailed ; and a single drop of water, 
falling from the vaulted roof, was heard 
at a great distance. We ascended the 
first and second corridors, where suc- 
cessive generations of Romans, from 
the emperor to the meanest slave, bad 
crowded to witness the mutual butchery 
of gladiators, and the conflicts of hu- 
man beings with furious wild beasts. 
Sometimes we wandered in the dark ; 
at other times we were led by the glim- 
mering light of scattered moon-beams 
seen from afar, and casting shadows 
which appeared like the phantoms of 
the departed. As we advanced, the 
light became stronger, and we perceiv- 
ed that we were yet among the living, 
—a circumstance which mystery, un- 
certainty, and the impression of ancient 
times, had made us almost forget. As- 
cending higher among the ruins, we 
took our station where the whole mag- 
nitude of the Coliseum was visible : 
what a fulness of mind the first glance 
excited! yet how inexpressible at the 
same time were our feelings! The aw- 
ful silence of this dread ruin still ap- 
pealed to our hearts. The single sentinel’s 
tread, and the ticking of our watches, 
were the only sounds we heard, while 
the moon was marching in the vault 
of night, and the stars were peeping 
through the various openings ; the sha- 
dows of the flying clouds being all that 
reminded us of motion and of life. 
We were tempted to exclaim : Where 
are the five thousand wild beasts that. 
toreeach other to pieces, on the day 
on which this mighty pile was opened ? 
Silent now are those unnatural shouts 
of applause called forth by the murder- 


ous fights of the gladiators ;—what a 


contrast to this death of sound ! 

Qn taking our last look, and giv- 
ing our farewell sighs to the night, the 
grand effect of the whole was striking 
to the last degree. | While one part 


was in shadow against the light of the 
sky, other parts were mingled in the 
deepened indigo, and seemed, as it 
were, blended with the heavens,— 
strongly reminding us, while we looked 


/ 
at the the cross below, of the connection 
between this and another world, 

The triumphal arches, the remains 
of palaces andtemples, addressing the 
mind through every stain aud every dye 
of crumbling and dejected ruin, their 
last shadows recalling to our contem- 
plation Roman glory, Roman honow, 
Roman virtue, Roman genius, Roman 
cruelty and folly, formed a spectacle 
that spoke tothe heart, and bade the 
eye obey its sad emotion, 

Objects often derive a character from 
the state of mind in which they are view- 
ed. While we stood in the ancient Ro- 
man Forum, with the Capitol before us, 
the beauteous moon seemed doubly in- 
teresting ; and while we contrasted 
her with the affecting edifices around, 
she and her train of stars appeared like 
tears in the scutcheon of Roman gran- 
deur. 


eee we 


MACBETH AND THE WITCHES, 


A new Picture, by John Martin; the 
subject, ‘ Macbeth upon his return from 
the Highlands, after the defeat of Mac- 
donald, meets the Weird Sisters on the 
blasted heath before Sun-set.” 

Macb.—Stay, you imperféct speakers, tell me more. 

Banquo—W hither are they vanished ? 
The artist has not depended altogether 
upon the actors in the above passage. 
The landscape is not merely a subordi- 
nate accessory, but a principal and pow- 
erful instrument of effect. A stupen- 
dous succession of rocky mountains rises 
in wild grandeur, from the foreground 
to the horizon, excepting where the view 
is diversified by a remote lake or estu- 
ary. Near the centre of the foreground 
Macbeth stands beside Banquo, in an 
attitude of astonishment andawe. His 
head and the upper part of his figure 
are thrown back ; his hands raised, and 
the red mane of his helm uprises in the 
blast. The glare of the lightning illu- 
mines his figure, and his dark.eye is beat 
in vebement perturbation on the Weird 
Sisters. These visionary beings are 
borne off the earth in the dark whirl 
of a fiery cloud, They rise one above 
another, in a diagonal direction, anda 
flash of lightning,descending near them, 
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breaks into meteoric coruscations on the 
foreground, The withered unworldly 
look of these agents of darkness is fine- 
" Jy imagined : and their spectral eyeballs 
are turned with ominous ghastliness up- 
on Macbeth. Just beneath the place 
where they are mounted upon the wind, 
and melting into dense air, a dark glen 
appears, and, in the side of its further 
steep, the yawning depths of a hoary 
cavern are dimly discernible in shadowy 
obscurity. The painter, in the true 
spirit of Shakspeare, has indicated this 
fearful opening, as their means of de- 
scent to another world. They are 
bloodless, gray, and visionary ; but the 
red flare of the flashing fires in the hea- 
vens, is reflected on the brows of the 
rocky eminences, above, below, and 
near them on each side; while a dun 
yellow, and dismal blueish light gleams 
darkly on the eddying circles of the 
cloud, in which they rise. 

The array of Macbeth’s army is 
grandly conceived, and its gradual ex- 
pansion from rear to front, admirably 
delineated. . The rear,composed of the 
baggage train, is diminished, by remote 
distance, almost to an attenuated line of 
sparkling points. It is first descried 
near the right side of the prospect, 
moving in a horizontal direction to the 
left, from the far-off lake at thé foot of 
the hills. The idea of its unbroken 
march, in all its windings through an 
immense country, is not interrupted by 
a nearer part of the column being con- 
cealed, for a short space, in a hollow 
behind the rocky eminence, on which 
Macbeth and Banquo stand. We see 
its united force, like a miglity river, 
deepening and widening in its progress 
nearer to the eye. 

“ Under their valiant leaders, on they move 

Indissolubly firm ; nor long fatigue, 

Nor chanee, nor straithing vale, nor stream divides 

Their perfect ranks.” 
_ Titian, whose landscapes afford more 
instances of true grandeur than those of 
any other landscape painter, has ‘fre- 
quently produced a wonderful effect, by 
introducing a city, on a distant eleva- 
tion, with all its lofty towers and stee- 
Ples, thrown into shade as one object, 
which the mind ever associates with 
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ideas of magnitude. The unity of an 
army in motion, fills the imagination 
with the most sublime conception of hu- 
man power, the power of a countless 
multitnde condensed into one body, im- 
pelled by one will, and moving to one 
purpose. When Homer's armies 
march, we fancy the earth trembles. 
They fill the universe. What can e- 
qual the conception of a body describ- 
ed in the verse of a British poet, 

™ begga) mo lay wrapt in night, while breaking 

wh 

Roused the broad front, and led the battle on.” 

We behold the most minute and dis- 
tant files of Macbeth’s army, and its 
whole line of march, in all its windiags, 
to where the leading ranks are wheeling 
round the hollow way, and the broad 
van is seen, with martial step and glit- 
tering arms and banners, advancing up 
the foot of the front steep, amidst the 
flashes of supernatural light in the hea- 
vens, the clangor of warlike instruments, 
and the sound of thunder. 

One of the Captains, who leads the 
march, casts a look of anxious scrutiny 
towards Macbeth and Banquo ; and a- 
nother has turned round on tiptoe, with 
voiceand arms raised, and every muscle 
on the stretch, to quicken their steps 
after their General. There is so much 
greatness in the conception of this war- 
rior, and so much fire in his actidh, that 
his figure has a colossal effect upon the 
mind, and we cannot see his target and 
spear thrown up above his head, and his 
whole stature dilated in shouting to the 
army, without thinking of Achilles on 
the rampart, raising his voice to the con- 
flicting armies of Greece and Troy— 


“ Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he 
raised, 
And thrice they fled confounded and amazed.” 
The action of this immense host is 
beheld with a single glance, We con- 
ceive it as distinctly as a traveller from 
a height, beholds the motion of an enor- 
mous serpent in the desert regions of 
the Andes, rolling and winding its glit- 
tering spires in the sun. The whole 
army is as sublimely one in ‘the mind’s 
eye, as the sky with all its radiant 
night-fires ; the sea with all its dread 
magnificence of waves, 
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The dreary sterility of those huge 
hills, which spread in desert loneliness 
around, partakes of the same sublime 
unity, and produces similar impressions. 
No flower, no plant, no tree is seen, 
excepting the dark, brown, and empur- 
pled heath on the rocky foreground, 
and some distant spots. This token of 
barrenness is the only sign of vegetation. 
No trace of human habitation, of pres- 
eat or former human being, or of any 
living thing dwelling thereon, is in view. 
The accidental march of Macbeth and 
his army through these immeasurable 
wilds, does not change the idea of their 
solitude. Even the Weird Sisters ap- 
pear as beings not of this earth, and are 
vanishing from it. Itis as if neither 
bird nor beast could dwell ina place, 
blasted by the haunt of beings, who 
held communion with fiends, and gob- 
lins, and the unquiet spirits of the dead. 
The rocky ridges of those stupendous 
mountains appear as if the surges of the 
great deluge had been suddenly petrifi- 


‘ -ed and left, with their thin after-cover- 


ing of heath, as an eternal monument 
of that tremendous desolation. 


“ In such a place as this, so wild, so drear, 

If aught of ancestry can be believed, 
Ascending spirits have conversed with man 
And told the seerets of the world unknown.” 





RUINS OF BABYLON. 


All information relative to the once 
powerful and mighty city of Babylon 
must excite the most pleasing emotions 
in the mind of the traveller and __histori- 
an. Even its very site deeply impres- 
ses the imagination with an awful sense 
of its former greatness. It is with infi- 
nite pleasure we extract a few remarks 
from a communication made by Capt. 
Edward Frederick to the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay. 

After adding some general observa- 
tions on the ancient condition of that 
onee flourishing city, he proceeds to de- 
scribe the existing state of the ruins, 
and introduces many interesting re- 
marks on the present appearance of the 
country. He says, “ that the ruins of 
the mound lie on the left a short dis- 
tance off the direct road from Hillah ; 
and a traveller merely sees Belus’s tow - 
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er as he rides along, and must turn out 
of his way if he wishes to examine it, 
which will occupy a longer time than 
travellers generally have leisure for, as 
appears from their own acknowled 
ments, not to notice their dread of being 
surprised by the wandering Arabs, 
As to the other travellers who have vis. 
ited this celebrated spot, it would be 
carrying complaisance too far to place 
implicit confidence on their relations, 
as they appear merely to have passed 
over the ground, and sometimes not 
even to know that they were amidst the 
ruins, until their guides told them it 
was Babel they were riding over. They 
of course had notime to examine the 
heaps of rubbish. 

“Other travellers visited only one 
bank of the Euphrates, not caring to 
risk meeting with the Arabs while grat- 
ifying their curiosity on the other. 
From Belus’s tower (which is four 
miles from Hillah in a direct line) there 
are 00 more mounds on the bank of the 
river for the distance of twelve miles 
above the tower, when you are shown 
a small heap of white and red furnace- 
baked bricks, called by the Arabs the 
hummum or bath. J strongly suspect 
this to be the remains of a modern 
building, from the size, colour, and 
general appearance of the bricks, which, 
in my opinion, bear not the slightest re- 
semblance to those I had previously 
seen. This spot, I should imagine, had 
not been visited by any traveller, as it 
lies at a great distance from the main 
road from Hillah to Bagdad ; indeed, 
no one mentions ever having seen it. 
These are all the mounds, or ruins, as 
they are called, of Babylon, that are 
generally shown to travellers under the 
general denomination of Babel. I 
however discovered, after much inquiry, 
that there were some heaps on the right 
bank, at the distance of some miles 
from Hillah, between the village of 
Karakoolee and the river. 

“T accordingly rode to them, and 
perceived that, for the space of about 
half a mile square, the country was 
covered with fragments of different 
kinds of bricks, but none of them led 
me to conclude that they were of the 
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same size and composition as those 
found either at Belus’s tower, or the 
mound mentioned to be situated be- 
tween itand Hillah ; I therefore return- 
ed, somewhat disappointed.” 

The intelligent Writer introduces 
some interesting details on the river 
Euphrates, and mentions ‘several curi- 
ous customs adopted by the present in- 
habitants of the country. He says, 
“that part of the Euphrates which lies 
between Karakoolee and Hillah, a dis- 
tance of upwards of sixteen miles,winds 
extremely, and particularly where it 
passes Belus’s tower a quarter of a mile 
distant. Arguing from the well-estab- 
lished fact, that streams, on sosofta 
bottom and level a surface, in the course 
of years change their beds, we may, 
without violating probability, presume 
that the Euphrates had anciently flowed 
between Belus’s tower and the other 
large mound laying about three quarters 
of a mile to the West ofit, mentioned 
in this account as the one with the walls 
of a large house still standing in it, and 
the decayed tree. But if we admit that 
the river may have changed its course 
from what it held in those ancient times, 
and that it now flows to the Westward 
of both the palace and the tower, in- 
stead of passing between them, as it is 
said to have done, the positions of the 
palace and tower are then exactly mark- 
ed by these two mounds ; for, with the 
exception of Niebubr’s watch-tower, 
there is not a single mound on the 
Western bank to be found, nor do the 
natives ever procure apy bricks from 
that side, though the principal part of 
the town of Hillah is situated onit. If 
this conjecture be admissible, then the 
ancients and moderns agree in their ac- 
counts of this far-famed city with re- 
gard to the site of its two principal edi- 
fices ; but if it be rejected as improba- 
ble, we still remain as much in the dark 
as ever, when we come to look for the 
remains of the palace. 

The reeds and bitumen were evi- 
dently but seldom used with the furnace- 
baked bricks, which I observed most 
generally cemented with a thin layer of 
lime and sand. ‘Thedimensions of the 
bricks were, clay, sun-dried, four inches 
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seven tenths thick, seventeen inches 
and a haif broad ;, furnace-baked, three 
inches thick, twelve inches broad, and 
generally weighed thirty-one pounds. 

“The Euphrates, as far as Korna, . 
which is one hundred and twenty miles 
from the head of the Persian Gulf, is 
navigable for vessels of three hundred 
tons, and from thence to Hillah, boats 
not exceeding eighty can come up du- 
ring six months ia the year. Their 
construction is singular: they have one 
very large mast with a latteen sail; the 
body almost half-moon, no keel, and a 
rudder of the most awkward shape ; 
the hull is extremely ill-constructed, the 
ribs and planks being roughly nailed 
together, and the outside covered with 
bitumen. When they are going to Kor- 
na or Bussora, from Hillah, they sail if 
the wind be fair, or float down the 
stream if itbe foul. In returning or 
ascending the stream, they have one end 
of along rope tied to tlie head of the 
mast, four or six men take hold of the 
other end, and by this means pull her 
against the current. 

“It is curious to observe, notwitb- 
standing the lapse of ages, how some 
local customs and usages continue in 

ractice. The circular boats made of 
reeds, and in form of a shield, which 
attracted the notice of Herodotus so 
much, and which, in his time, were us- 
ed on the river between Babylon and 
Armenia, differ hardly at all from those 
in use at the present day ; which per- 
fectly agree with the description given 
by that venerable historian. Another 
curious method of navigation exists in 
these times, which is noticed as early 
as the time of Xenophon, merchants 
in Armenia, when embarking on the 
Tigris, collect a great number of goat- 
skins, which, having inflated, they fas- 
ten together, forming a kind of square 
raft ; these are from fifty to a hundred ° 
in number ; over them are placed mats, 
then the merchandise, and upon the top 
of all, the owners and passengers. It 
is then set adrift, and, floating down 
the stream, it occasionally strikes 
against islands and shallow parts of 
the river, the bottom of which being of 
a soft nature, seldom destroys the skins. 
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“ The flowing of the tide at Korna 
is a singular.sight: it prevails against 
the stream of the Euphrates, but finds 
the current of the Tigris too powerful ; 
and, as you stand at the confluence of 
A the two rivers, you see the flood-tide 
' flowing up the Euphrates on the one 
M hand, and forced back by the strength 
oy of the Tigris on the other, forming, by 
a this contrary direction of two currents, 
a violent eddy between them. The tides 
of the Persian Gulph are sensibly felt 
in the Euphrates twenty miles above 
Korna, or one hundred and forty miles 
from the mouth of the river.” 





“BARRY CORNWALL. 


We have much pleasure in reflecting, that, 
when this delightful author first glanced upon 
the public eye, the Literary Gazette greeted 
his softly brilliant rising in the poetical hor- 
izon, with acclamations such as an enthusias- 
tic race of eastern worshippers use when they 
behold the earliest coming of the lovely morn. 
Had we any fear, it was that private partial- 
ity might unawares warp our judgment, and 
cause us,perhaps,to express feelings growing 
out of many roots, which the intrinsic merits 
of the single fruit before us would not seem 
to warrant. We imagined that from other 
considerations of which we were conscious, we 
could not so sufficiently appreciate the pro- 
duction, as to be entirely fair in our criticism ; 
and we therefore waited with some anxiety to 
see how far our brother reviewers agreed with 
or differed from our sentiments. They have 
unanimously coincided with uss; and by 
common consent, the young Puet has been 
established in an elevated niche in the temple 
of fame, though as yet he has only presented 
two slight volumes to the world. These, we 
feel assured, are but the prelude to some 
swelling act ; and surely,if Mr. Cornwall 
be possessed of any ambition, the laurels lay- 
ished on his first efforts must stimulate his 
genius to deeds still more worthy. We shall 
then be more pleased and more proud than 
ever to hail his increasing glory; at present, 
it is only our purpose to remind him of the 
| expectations he has excited by quoting a few 
aa passages from the new edition of his Dra- 
‘ matic Scenés. 

The following lines, of a soliloquy in the poem 
of Werner, werenot in the original publica- 
tion, and are eminently beautiful. 

> OR I 





Will lie beneath the shade of columns or tombs 
Forgotten, where the ashes of those nen 
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_ Who filled the world with fame, sleep now inurned, 
Or on Athenian ground, or storied Troy, 
Or marble Thebes upon whose sands long since 
The amorous Memnon in the morning light 
Sang to the young Aurora—for amongst 
Those haunts the spirits of the elder time 
Wander invisibly ; and we will talk 
Beneath the quiet of the midnight sky, 
Of things and days departed ; till the sound 
Shall fall like melancholy music on 
My soul.—Or, haplier, farand far away, 
Beside some silent lake, encompassed round 
By mighty hills, Pll lay me down at last, 
An idler on that solitary shore, 
And upon every cloud and passing thing 
And every wind that stirs, or feathered bird 
That dips its plumage im the waters, I 
Will through the lazy noon-tide moralize ; 
And so I'll learn tranquillity. 


The beginning of the soliloquy is alse very 
ne.--~ 


This is a dreary world. The sun has made 

A cloudy set, and as he died, his eye 

Looked red and troubled, and did tell of storms 
To-morrow. A dark world—Still do I tread 
The ground as I was wont, and yet, I feel 

A wild and buoyant spirit here that seems 

To mingle with the circling element, 

And lift me upwards, whispering me I am 

In something different from man. Iam : 

For I have run beyond my course, and left 

The world behind, and now I stand abeve 
The reach of mortalacecident. I wished 

To be immortal, for my soul was proud 

And grasping ; want and woe hung on my heart, 
And I was bruised by foul authority ; 

And that I saw beyond my fellows and 

Could read the secrets of the skies, and look 
Into the profound which spreads beyond the tomb 
Its dim illimitable regions, I 

Was spurned and hated ; but no more. I am 
Immortal now ; hundreds of untold years 
That now lie sleeping in the gulf of time, 

Shall rise and roll before me ere I die. 

My giance can reach the heart, atid my hand rain 
Gold-showers, and invisible spirits stand 
Always around me: I can walk the waves, 
And ride the winged winds, and bid them fly 
On my dark errands, and I have the power 

To cali the dead up from their stony rooms 

To do me service—I have a haunt beside 

The bright home ofthe sun, aye, and can blind 
The red Orion when he eyes the seas, 

And strives toscatter from his cloudy arms 
‘Tempest and storm : and so I am—a wretch. 


We add two of the shorter poems--- 


THE MAGDALEN. 


I do remember it. °*T was such a face 

As Guido would have loved to dwell upon ; 
But oh! the touches of his pencil never 

Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 
(Which once she did desert) I saw her last ; ‘ 
Propped up by pillows, swelling round her like 
Soft heaps of snow, yielding, and fit to bear 
Herfaded figure.—I observed her well : 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and look’d 
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Like stainless marble ; a touch methought would soil 
Its whiteness. O’er her temple one blue vein 

Rap like a tendril ; one through her shadowy hand 
Branched, like the fibre of a leaf, away. 

Her mouth was tremulous, and her cheek wore then 
A flush of beautiful vermillion, 

But more like art than nature ; and hereye 

Spoke as beeame the youthful Magdalen, 

Dying and broken-hearted. ......+.++ 


SONNET. 


Oh, for that winged steed, Bellerophon ! 

That Pallas gave thee in her infinite grace 

And loved for innocence, when thou didst face 
The treble-shaped Chimera. But he is gone 
That struck the sparkling stream from Helicon ; 
And never hath one risen in his place, 

Stamped with the features of that mighty race. 
Yet wherefore grieve I—seeing how easily 

The plumed spirit may its journey take 
Through yon blue regions of the middle air ; 
And note all things below that own a grace, 
Mountain, and cataract, and silent lake, 

And wander in the fields of poesy, 

Where avarice never comes, and seldom care. 





ORIENTAL STYLE. 
St. Petersburgh, Jan. 21st, 1820, 


The Persian Ambassador, Abdul 
Hassan Khan, on his visit to this 
city, was directed to deliver to the em- 
press mother an autograph letter, ac- 
companied by several magnificent pres- 
ents, from the wife of the Schuh :—the 
Russian journals have published the 
following translation of the letter. 

“ As long as the elements of which 
the world is com shall last, may 
the august lady of the palace of grand- 
eur—the cluster of pearls of the king- 
dom—the constellation of the stars of 
sovereignty—she who bore the sun of 
the great empire—the centre of the cir- 
cle of sovereigaty—the palm tree of the 
fruitof supreme authority—may that 
august princess be ever happy, and pro- 
tected from danger. After offering 
you my sincere good wishes, I have 
the honour to inform you that, at the 
happy period in which we live, and 
through the great mercy of theAlmigh- 
ty, the gardens of the two great powers 
produce fresh roses, and that the diffi- 
culties which had risen up between the 
two courts, are now removed by a sin- 
cere reconciliation and union; all who 
are connected with these two courts, 
acknowledging the great blessing, will 
never cease to maintain amicable rela- 
tions and correspondence between them. 
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“Now that his excellency Mirza 
Abdu! Hassan Khan, the ambassador 
to the grand court of Russia, is about 
to depart for the capital of that empire. 
I have resolved to open the gates of 
friendship with the key of this sincere 
letter: and, as it is an ancient custom 
conformable to the principles of friead- 
ship and cordiality, that friends should 
send presents to each other, I beg of 
you to accept a few of the finest prod- 
ucts of our country. I hope that you 
will refresh with a few drops of friend- 
ly correspondence the garden of a heart 
which sincerely loves you. I entreat 
you will favour me with some commis- 
sions, that I may enjoy the pleasure of 
fulfilling them, May heaven preserve 
your days serene, happy and glorious !” 

(Here follows the signature.) 

The presents sent with the letter con- 
sisted of a pearl necklace, weighing 498 
carats ; five Indian shawls; a casket, 
a writing box, and dressing case, fur- 
nished with every necessary ; and five 
pieces of brocade of the most superb 


manufacture. 
——— 


MEMORY. 


ore on the Ocean’s heaving breast, 
Mark yon stately vessel sail ; 
How in floating canvass drest, ° 
Courts she every wanton gale ! 


Soft the prosp’rous breezes blow ; 
Fast she makes the wish’d-for ghore ; 
Glitt’ring bright i in splendid show, 
Rich with India’s golden ore. 


Gently foams the recreant tide, 
*Neath the golden-gilded prow ; 

Pleased the joyous waves divide 
Still behind no track they show. 


Yet at some far-distant day 
Memory will the scene retrace ; 

Mark the wanton breezes play, 
Hail the vessel’s easy grace, 


Buoyant thus on. life’s broad stream,- 
Man in allhis beauty moves ; 

Blest with sweet contentment’s beam, 
Blest with all his bosom loves. 


Swift each passing year rolls on ; 
Still contentment glads his mind ; 

Soon each passing year is gone~ 
Gone, nor leaves a track behind, 


Then alike fond memory’s powers 
Pleasures long since past, review ; 

Leadhim back to youth’s bright hours, 
And each blissful seene renew. 
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POET LAUREAT. 


As early as the reign of Henry IIT. 
who died in the year 1272, there was 
a court poet, a Frenchman, named 
Henry de Aranches, and Magistro 
Henrico Versificator ; and who, by 
records in the Exchequer is supposed 
to have had a salary of one hundred 
shillings a year. 

Chaucer was contemporary with Pe- 
trarch, and became acquainted with 
him abroad. On Chaucer’s return to 
England he became Poet Laureat; 
and in the twenty-second year of the 
reign of Richard II. obtained a grant 
of an annual allowance of wine.— 
John Kay, in his dedication of the 
Siege of Rhodes to Edward IV. sub- 
etthes himself his “ humble Poet Lau- 
reat;” and Skelton, who lived in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
stlyes himself Skelton, Laureat. 

In the beginning of the reign of 
James J. Samuel! Daniel was Laureat ; 
but though he was a man of abilities, 
. Ben Jonson was employed to write 
the court poems, which were so con- 
nected with music that they were sung 
in masques and interludes, and gener- 
ally performed by the children who 
_ Were singers at the Chapel Royal. On 
the death of Daniel, in the year 1619, 
Jonson was appointed his successor, 
and was granted an annual pension of 
one hundred marks. ) 

The children of James I. were all 
well instructed in music, and were 
taught to sing the lines scientifically, 
which were written by, the Laureat. 
The King was very solicitous for them 
to sing and dance to true measure ; 
and while they practised dancing pri- 
vately, to whistle in time to each other 
when they had no music. 

In the year 1630, by letters patent 
of Charles I. the pension of Poet Lau- 
reat was augmented to one hundred 
pounds per annum ; with an addition- 
al grant of one tierce of Canary Span- 
ish wine, to be taken out of the King’s 
store of wines yearly, and from time to 
time remaining at or in the cellars with- 
in or belonging to his palace of White- 
hall. 


Varieties—Poet Laureat—The Meeting, &c. 
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ANCIENT CUSTOM. | 

We do not remember to have seen 
the following curious custom mentioned 
before : the paragraph appears in the 
Morning Chronicle, with an anony- 
mous signature. ‘ Karly on the Ist 
of March, the Young Maidens of the 
Village of Steban Hethe (now called 
Stepney,) used to resort to Goodman’s 
Fields (the only remains of which now 
not built upon, is the Tenter Ground,) 
in search of a blade of grass of a reddish 
tint ; the charm being, that the fortu- 
nate finder got the husband of her 
wishes within the month. 





THE INCONSISTENT. 


Wee I sent you my melons, you cried out with 
scorn, 

*¢ They ought to be heavy, and wrinkled and yellow ;” 

When I offered myself, whom these graces adorn, 

You flouted, and called me an ugly old fellow. 





THE MEETING. 


HEF we meet, too soon to part, 
Here to leave will raise a smart, 
~ Here I’ll press thee to my heart, 
Where none have place above thee; 
Here I vow to love thee well, 
And could words unseal the spell, 


Had but language strength to tell, 
I’d say how much I love thee. 


Here, the rose that decks thy door, 
Here, the thorn that spreads thy bow’r, 
Here, the willow on the moor, 
The birds at rest above thee, 
Had they light of life to see, 
Sense of soul like thee and me, 
Soon might each a witness be 
How doatingly I love thee. 


By the night sky’s purple ether, 
And by even’s sweetest weather, 
That oft has blest us both together, 
The moon that shines above thee, 
And shews thy beauteous cheek so blooming’, 
And by pale age’s winter coming, 
The charms, and casualties of woman, 
I will for ever love thee. 





On a gentleman in the habit of calling 
every thing belonging to him the 
“ best in England.” 


H's horses are the fleetest in the race, 

His dogs are ever staunchest in the chase, 
His slaught’ring gun is matchless in the field, 
And he in prowess to no man will yield : 
Whate’er he has, he values as the best ; 
Surely this man has been by fortune blest ; 
And yet I never heard, upon my life, : 
One tender word in favour of his—wife ! 





